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_JMAS FRAME-UP REVEALED! 





idge Who Jailed Socia 
Strike Zone Sheriff 


listin Jersey Drew Complaint; 
Forced Police Officer to Sign I 





non Debs’ Rights SOCIALIST PARTY 


CONVENTION 
Illegal, Hillquit ON MAY 1 


ves tiga tion Finds | Delegates From All| 


Parts of Nation Will 
Convene in Pitts- 
burgh fcr Four Days| 


‘E outstanding May Day event! 
in the United States will be the | 








ey General Sargent Denies Department | 
Justice Ever “Expressed an Opinion” on 
tus of Socialist’s Citizenship 

















ne opening of the national conven- | 
= i} OTWITHSTANDING the often! tion of the Socialist party in Pitts- | 
il} repeated assertions of the De- | burgh. 





Acting National Secretary Geonge R.| 
| Kirkpatrick has the following 
announcement concerning the four-day 
| convention: 

Act The regular even-year national con- 
party will be! 
Pennsylvania, open- 


partment of Justice that Eugene 


| ‘ er issued 
V. Debs “has been deprived of his citi- 


[MELY 
OPICS 


|! zenship” because of his incarceration 
1] 
| for violation of the Espionage 


vention of the Socialist 
held in Pittsburgh, 


during the war, there is no foundation 


in the law of the nation or of the State 





ing May 1. The convention sessions | 

|| of Indiana for the Department's atti-| yin) be held on the Roof.Garden of the 

= ne a sceettty tude: Hotel Chatham, 423 Penn avenue, six 
pt Morris Hillquit, member of the Na-| blocks west of the Union (Pennsyl- | 
orman Thomas tional Executive Committee of the So- | vania) Station. The Roof Garden of | 
ie | the hotel will be convention meeting | 

n Passaic, in the arguments| cialist party, has completed an exhaus- place. The room in which the Na-| 


sspectable elements of the; 
nunity, our old friend, the | 


nerged in his usual heroic | 
with | gent and-another to Debs, 


tive perusal of the law on the subject.| tional Executive Committee meet ings | 
In a letter to Attorney General Sar-! will be held April 30 and the day fol- | 


Hiliquit | lowing the convention may he learned | 














Protest Against | ‘ARGENT INE LABOR| 
“2 FEDERATION 


Passaic Terror! 


trike- Breaking 
Officials Invent 


Norman Thomas, Arthur Gar- 5 
field Hays, James Oneal, Judge + 


Jacob Panken and Abraham |. 
Shiplacoff will speak Friday night, 
April 23, at @ mass meeting in 
Webster Halli, Eleventh street 
near Fourth avenue, in protest 
against the attempt of the Passaic 
authorities to break the textile 
workers’ strike. 

The meeting has been called by 
the Socialist Party, the Civil Lib- 


More Than 8 0,000 
Workers Represented 
at Initial Conference 
in Buenos Aires 


‘Riot Law’ Fiction 


Cop Who “Arrested”? Textile Strike Defender 
Tells Court Speech ‘“Didn’t Entirely 








erties Union and the International HE new Argentine Federation of Satisfy” Him—Thcught Himself It Was 
Pocketbook Workers’ Union. Labor is a fact. On the last “gs di . 9 ? > 
All workers are urged to attend two days of February delegates e itious 


and make known their protest 
against the high-handed and bru- 
tal methods invoked by the Passaic 
and Bergen County authorities. 





national unions rep- 


80,000 


from half a dozen 


}resenting more than members 


|met in Buenos Aires and organized the By Edward Levinson 











} |Confederacion Obrera Argentina (C. “Pp your John Hancock there. officer.” 
O. A.) on the basis of common sense Three men huddled together over a desk in the bill collection 
THUGS Ri AT UP jand practical. waging of. the clase office of Justice of the Peace Louis N. Hargreaves shortly 
| | struggle in place of the more or less /afier dusk in Hackensack the other day. They watched a- fourth, 
jconfused methods that in the past} \fathew Donahue, Garfield policeman, trace his name at the bottom of 

jhave handicapped the efforts of the Socialist leader, with 


“disorderly 


BOX STRIKER 


2 complaint charging Norman Thomas, 


| workers of Argentina to improve their °99 
conduct. 


| conditions. 











| Among the unions forming the new eae the stuff,” said Hargreaves. 
| ‘Little Augie’ and Other body are the Railroad Brotherhood, Loe Bele bor npgare dances of the! taken by Policeman McPartland, whe 
| with nearly 75,000 members, the! Peace then filled out.a warrant and, had told him he was “under arrest” 
Gangsters Attempt to Tailors and Cutters, the Municipal | waking a snoozing constable, gave it to | into a. waiting automobile. Telling r, 


| him to serve on Thomas. 


} 


' porters and friends of Thom 
were taking him to the Garfield Poilte 


Renew Extortion from | | workers, the Leather Workers, the 


| Domestic Workers and a number of! “Wised Up 





































































































































son of a clergyman : | 
} on inquiry at the desk. U; ; . 
, he } fternoon in| declared Debs is.not “deprived of his nion | toca! organizations in different part | station, the police drove their ear by 
sed the other a | NATIONAL CONVENTION PRO on the Law” 
ost wept about the wrongs| citizenship’ under the Federal law S| GRAM } lof the country. The new Federation a circuitous route, losing all who at+ 
f } starta it] ore . . M > ey oe , om ted te arrréenvae’ 
> sons of toil who weer Under the laws of Indiana, Debs is s May 1 HE New York District Attorney, | %@tts With more members than the You sure are getting wised up on | tempted to follow, to Hargreaves’ of 
r starvation wages. The Ki ae | aturday, May nh : rig -' | two old national organizations, which | the jay,” Sheriff Nimmo, of Bergen | fice in Hackensack. 
. 4 F } barred only from holding State office. 10 a. m. to 1 p. m.—Opening session who seems to be possessed of 80 | 1... pe ‘ent during recent years by . . ‘ ; -7—T : 
Snaanic Be socia- | 1ave been rent during recent years b) ( ty, co imente rreaves r [It was not until after Thomas 
the Passaic Bar Associa si sheen tte holding office; Of convention on Roof Garden. Ad- great an amount of zeal in track- | Anarchists and Communist disputes County, ¢ mplime nted Hargreaves. A m s . ' o again 
; me because [I showed no} ou’ are barre rom holding office aril <i abtiiienians tar heii as Machel | . Anarenists an , - Regs %: | representative of the County Prose-| ad been “arrested,” arraigned and 
e. a1 P . . 009 : c ss O V € y JO! . le on, in a ¢ —4 = ¢ iz. ; 1 ax necte hat withi + . 4 " . 2 ie o . ee . c 
nese true seekers after lib-| in Indiana,’ Hillquit wrote Debs. sage se soe thes ; Pivddbos po ing down gangsters alleged to be em- | and it is expected that oor a com cutor’s office nodded his head in ap- | held in $10,000 bail, that he was taken 
7 nue a Pa : | Socialist candide or Gov or | _ a “ : : ;,. | paratively short time it will line up satin lto the -erhare bite te " 
ynoyed the community by| «-pnis would in my opinion not apply to | ie anew tee siashaen: ployed by labor unions, might usefully | ! ae aioe Sada alind tien ankinin of proval to tl sant here his lawyers once more 
If arrested in behalf of the | } Pap ie . ict ape oar practicaiy § » =e Justice Hargreaves, lifted suddenly | learned his whereabouts. 
wether A “ | Federal office such as a member of the} Forum in Blue Room to be addressed | expend a bit of his energy in another the republic. The constituent conven- |, 5 : j + pargenn hil *) tat 
age © aa ee i Iss | by a well-known delegate direction in the matter of gangster ! i 7 RS ix Largan aseea, 4 Babbitry inte notoriety Meanwhile, Thomas genially engaged 
p ~ f eS : oe fe y -K Ma delegate. , rf anss Ss. j ‘ > 2 esc it or the _ - : 
eee ee eens We ee | "2 :30 t 6 _s 1 i r peng acyl se ver ental as ‘0 by his willingness to Go the dirty work | iS captors in conversation. Irish 
i , at :30 p. m. to m.—Second session Me ‘ a # ugie” ‘Es ad ¥ , intanaive ‘ores ation ‘ : pe 
rybody knows that Ij] tor, President and Vice-Pesident of | , : o near necge os gi the “Little gue East |ginning of an intensive organiz for the textile millowners, knows his | freedom als wins a sympathetic 
ee : | ; ; | of convention on Roo arden. Recess; Side gang dealt a severe beatir ‘ampaign. Diath ent ieee h ¢} . os : 
ve in violence in the labor) the United States. This, then, is the | i : | = - ; = y aod baw cil : , marbles. Plugging away for years in| »earing with the cops, even with those 
. | . Sem for dinner. | Morris Garfinkel, striker, near the Affiliation with the International “ etkh. Gnkih oad pene ith 4 
have made some of my} whole extent of your political disabili- a% : : 3 : : é . ae 2 small town teaches a man to recog- ho can't realize that freedom for the 
. | 8 p. m. to 12 p. m.—Reception and} premises of the Arrow Manufacturing | Federation of Trade Unions and the - Sus wid 
-y denouncing that gang-! ties as I see it ss | : . 4 ; i q ize his superiors and to know whence, Irish and freedom for gtriking work- 
ee | ae dance on Roof Garden tendered to dele- | Company, jewelry-case makers, at 77| Pan-American Federation of Labor is; | na ; nti. a } tat } 
h has been the curse of so} “The United States Attorney General | . : ’ ‘ Sa : 7 : , say | all good things flow. ingmen are not such distinctly unre- 
: ne anions, he | | gates. Dancing, social, cards and en-| Wooster Street, where a _ strike has | expected to be completed in the near Y ted matters lr few minutes the 
s and so many ons. | has blicly « >( nat y wi ‘ : : | ‘ : . “You gotia be a smart mz hanging | ‘@te@d nm ers 1a y i 
z se tna th © has béeen| has publicly announced that you will | tertainment. At this period the Italian] been in progress for the past three | future. As was pointed out by San- ; “a ve eee ieee gs S list. had «ad rmed tl ’ lie t 
yr is 1a er as D we re; t -itizenshi +] = 2 . P " u wi ail ) slick law rs.” Svciais ad disarmec ne olice @ 
—_— npoer the not be restored to citizenship unless} ,,4 Finnish Federations will hold May | weeks. tiago Iglesias, Spanish Secretary of the out , you cx lawyers, eS iat I ial 
¢ siness 7 ’ ott 4 e - sor | | Q verre rubbine his hands < 1 hune a personal al osity hey 
a" yey — | Vou petitign tor pardon and same a N€W! Day celebrations in Kingsley House} The strike is being conducted by the | Snie sietiian Federation in a letter | *¥°" ed, rubding his hands and hut ieee Si nosity they mighs= 
paints sjpeccmanse , | oath of allegiance. This attitude is} and Labor Lyceum. | Paper Box Makers’ Union of Greater |of February 26 to Juan B. Justo, ing bis shoulders as though he we a pe ‘aa are ; 4 
a little amusing to have! without warrant in law and may be} Sunday, May 2 | New York, and the strikers are de-| Socialist Senator of Argentina, such; % Colle dog waiting to be patted. oa ie rmed Thomas they 
ten to a clergyman onal challenged with all the emphasis at 8:30 a. m.—Delegates’ trip by auto! manding recognition of the union, a| double affiliation is not at all contra- In a few minutes, Thomas, held ini ) heir hands of the 
| 4 bail by > Se > ve } iffair 
—" . sen * Poel our command. and incline to Mt. Washington for! 20 percent increase in wages and a/dictory and is taken as a matter of $10,000 bail by the same judge wh we - 
gion, pleading the cause of | In the face of Hillquit’s presentation | panorama view of Greater Pittsburgh| reduction of hours from 48 to 46 per|course. Senor Iglesias has recently |) 1d drawn the complaint, was ir i going to take him to the 
y é i | aw i > case. S as | : . a ef : . ackensack C y jai r the nig Sheriff's of and then ke 
oe —_ the man/ of the law in the case, Sargent has | district (weather and smoke permit- | week. Due to the fact that this firm | sent a communication to the workers , Hackensack County jail for the nigh eee it ind then k oP: OO of 
pong pa age a0 ee hauled in his sails. Replying to Hill-| ting). | has paid the lowest wages in this line, | of the Latin-American countries draw- The complaint against Thomas sg | thi one informed another amid gen- 
out of the man without a | quit’s letter, he denied the Department | 9:30 a. m. to 1.80 p. m.—(a) Morning | these demands are far from being ex- ling their attention to the coming; "ot drawn and the warrant for his il approv: 
progress that labor has | of Justice has ever expressed an opin- | session of convention on Roof Garden. | orbitant. Nevertheless, the’ bosses, | convention of the Pan-American Fed-: @rrest erved on him until almost fo Ma op Mail Orde d 
ee ee wren | on Om the subjest. | (b) Western Pennsylvania conference! Bulova and Weil, rather than consider | eration of Labor and branding as lies hours att he had been seized in Gur- y 
workers enjoy, has all) Sargent’s letter follows of Slovanic Federation in Blue Room.| them, are, on the contrary, quite will- | the staterments in both the reactionary ! field while making a speech to a crowd Thomas Arrest 
tne Payers and oan “Replying to your letter of March 11, | (c) Conference of Italian Federation in | ing to pay thousands of dollars, wrung | and so-called radical press misrept o- |} 0 8 rike rs in defiance o Sheriff Thomas was informed that his alee 
se who have learned how | 1926, you are informed that so far as | Red Room. Recess for Luncheon.| from the toil of those now on strike, |senting the Pan-American Federation | Nimmo’s arbitrary decia ion of the = She Nimmo’s work, brought 
to work together and if| | am advised this Department has not} Forym in Blue Room: address by/|to crush the resistance of the work- |as a mere tool of American capitalism ; latest legal wrink police only the insisten of Mayor Burke art 
ike together, The man or! expressed an opinion on the subject of | member of National Executive Com- } (Continued on page 3) and imperialism. Iglesias emphasizes! known as “riot lay ; ld , struck 
at this moment in Passaic| whether the conviction of Eugene V imi } the fact that one of the chief aims of . . . 1 
the success of his own| : f pT IE Bah be) 2 -_— rican Feders te <2 Wins Friendship = : 
ae : | Debs operated to deprive him of his} 9:45 p. m.—Mass meeting in Lyceum | the Pan-American ederation is to , We ni P this,” they 
children by going to work rights of citizenship.” | Listens heats Pian avenue sae fight imperialism wherever*found and of Policemen T) : y eid to 
yi 5 . ¢ . ’ ——— 7 ! | : . ‘ ‘ re going ov 
sure 3 cially o protect e worke of P 
are figure. He may he | (The text of the correspondence | sixth street, celebrating International S especially to protect th orkers Nhamwies 5: ‘salen tate brated of d » sheriff see 
: ect é cas 2 s he ‘ * seriean our ‘jes fr . 
i ng ction against) on the Debs citizenship case will | Labor Day and the holding of national OUR I E the. Latin-American countries ! about three o'clock Wednesd im ‘take cov 
‘nce fe may deserve th e| ; Mas ate oi . - the aggressions of foreign capitalism. er 7 waa 
. be found on page 3 of this issue.) j convention in Pittsburgh. Features: lice sen sig ats seinege asa noon. Th 1e¢ g disp« WE Tr: v¢ iced intentions, 
ued on page 10) - me eat ED The resolutions passed by the co es 
| Celebration, speakers in ious lan- AY ISSUE ener vadiatiedl s 
| guages, address by Eugene V. Debs. mamides _ i “6° 2G ca eee -——-- antiead 
° ° the dictatorsi 
‘Suit Brings Quick Retraction ee er ee a Vand a demand f Jersey Mini t + Te m Dea: f Ez 
q ing a ademanc or t 
Eugene V. Debs, the National Execu- 4 ees : y $ ers " a ar 
° ib ] T - ; - the Argentine Parliame yf the 
t tive Committee and national delegates. rder a undie : , ; 
ecurity League Libel on Thomas : onventions protecting labor approve o St ea q 
; Monday, May 3 é ig Mag Senne Bes ag ri ers’ or uare 
+ 7 v a Morning session of con ° ° s 
ter wave of resentment] purpose is “to endeavor to upset the! . potas a 5 ; In \ e P a S tood 
ars ¢ y apologists! Constituti e apap mrss ,| tion on Roof Garden. ad , stood ly 
yy reactionary apologists! Constitution of the United States and 11:48 “ Del Day Issue (May - - N s ked against 
: | 43 a ; 11:45 a. m Recess elegates re ? —— 
extile corporations upon|the principles of he Government . ; P wens Sune is « ‘ a = : stan 
ias for his defiance of the | thereof by incitin ersons to prevent | @uested to attend Pittsburgh's famous / conti ain a number . e e . > ae hussia 
+ tne” th thea Jeréey | ati é reat , oo 4.| Hungry Club in h Room, Fo of Special Articles on the Sig- rde mi ice Pr es 
ot law in the Jersey/others from exercising the rights ’ nificance - Labor’ Intern ot 
a ‘ » . " > otel. at 1 } Jonn a 1ve > OF .abvor s nterna- . . : lat ther ; 
the National Security | guaranteed them the said Consti- | Pitt Hotel, at 10th J Ais add 1 Holid F 1 erna e Huds and Berge at there 
ibuted its bit of venom.|! tution.” Morris Hillquit, speaker: subject, “Our tional ; Loliday. It will be a F Cou ee re iy s jus ember that 
over-stepped itself, how-| Thomas further alleges ad Changing So Order.” splendid propaganda number. ncisco | ; . RS e 01 is children in 
\ immediate said National Security I 30 p 6 p. m.—session of con- ideal for distribution at May Bre c —_ Sees past (oe 
canting ° . Ar T S 1 < meat? } 
orm of a/spreads propaganda rough various | Vention Dav and other meetings. rus A 1 4 ] mself that 
] ; } ; r ses- - . 7" . y iile . 5 ? leali 
| officials in various one met 8 I ) Evenin g s we ” : Teofi ) i s s : suan idealism 
e vicious and -| consisting of calling any persons Si ote 1t10 This Number will be off Ir. T x te 5 ant « 
f its poison gas attack | believe or act on the constituti 8:15 p. m. to 10 p. ) Address | the Press Thursday Evening, , , ees 7 [ want to tell 
he League beat a hasty; guarantees of free speech, press at «pub meeting in Biue Room by \pril 29th. ready to be shipped 32 ¢ : Ssisas us thing lor our 
public retraction wWwas/| assemblage, revolutionists, Bolshey Dr. Mare Slonim of foge in time for vour meetings at a =f 
ew York papers |} Communists and Socialists, ignoré ‘The Evolution of B nd the 3 ; ahr 7 ; 5 = . a Riot aet had 
P P a + ° ° Af ; eal . e if mt 
owever, has refused to assertir there is no distinction, Future of Russ abor’s Dividends A ed g a hat if there 
* : I - . fi e vhatever } 
The Security League’ |in other wa} landering or lik 3 p A mass mecting ye heia Special Bundle Rates any hatever on the 
>» do its explaining in | such pe s ess s 4 n Carnegie Hall, Bradd: Pa., to be 50 Peabody, Mass.—One man was s cers it had occurred im 
ir > bh [> igvene , . : _ 3 ~ a 2S mse tf vViloe 
|press the views held S addressed by Eugene V. Debbs $2 per Hundred Copies killed when a 15,000 gallon water : ‘ ' oa ee 
man, a speaker for the!this organiz: s Tuesday, May rs anne i ren te - é ) k He ged that the 
ank collapsed at a nnery. in : 
rity Leagu and the or- | literature 9 a. m. to 12:30 Morning ses- P ” ittee on Educati f the Pres- 
were med as de-| At the Cc ncheon. sa} n of convention on Roof Ga Greenwich, Conn.—William Hack- 7 c tates * ial 
e suit beg. Norman ! Thomas an a lic vy ant Recess fo in n. F n aXt ' ou ‘ ae or Br anc : ett was killed by injuries susta ned a The > ked_ the marvelous 
alleges that Cashman ignorant! 1ade statements to Op to 6 p. m “noon ses- to — a bu ndle. It will when he fell from a scaffolding. . . s Thor maneuverings he Botany 
1e Lions’ Club on April |effect that the s en exis sion of cos lo help the Cause and The Ne Lakewood, N. J.—Robert Fowler, Ther a fer s iim urged that int ven years’ 
took college students | Passaic and Ga N. J., originate )p to 11 —Evening s Leader at the same time electrician, was killed in a fall t upon i ling 192 had made 
instill in em the seeds |in Communist headquarters in Chicago, s of cor tion from a telephone pole... New s he dollar t that suds 
iomas is represented and was planned |! Communists as The Chat Hot anagement not York.—Albert Lange, machinist. Warns Them of Danger umber of shares ha@ 
eld Hays lesson in revol that the p | ly irnishes the Roof Garde as a THE NEW LEADER was killed when a large iron T oot Ww 34,000 to 479,000. 
Called Subversive i tiff is at the head 2 plot to cor ' place of isual attré veness for our Ci > weight fell in the shop of the Long re na sf an H ntended that “there is net @ 
ion and belief, Thomas/the morals of oys and girls nvention ut also makes specia irculation Dept. Island railroad.... Lancaster, e ye defeated. | n goings “cle man here 10 will say that the 
he National Security |and has take Ci College students| hotel rates to delegat as follo 7 EAST 15th STREET Pa.—A fireman, T. N. Van Horn, 1 % er tl are i re wrongs wage paid by these mills is a living 
s to stand for Ameri- ith him to New Jerscy to t Without bat Single, $2.50: doul was killed in a Pennsylvania rail- tor in ve rig If they re defeated He charged that the mill was 
of Government,” but its! the seeds of revolution. | (Continued on page 3) j j road wreck near the Gap.... j the will always bear in mind that the | (Continued on’ page 2) 
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Worman Thomas being hustled into a waiting automobile by Gar- 
‘and Bergen County police a few minutes after he was placed 
jf arrest for his speech testing out the right of the police to de- 
‘the strikers of their constitutional right of peaceful assemblage. 


porters in a vacant lot in 


A few minutes before the arrest. Thomas addressing the crowd of strikers, police and re- 
\ t arfield hired for the occasion by the League fer Industrial Democ- 
racy. Questioned in court as to whether the meeting raided by the police was held on private 
or public property, the police testified they “didn’t care which it was.” ‘ 


“Riet Act” notice being nailed 
a tree in the Jersey strike 


“God Save the State of New 
Jersey” is the last line on this 


acter the Jersey st 
to 
to violence. 


A section of the meeting being dispersed, showing the type of char- 
rjke district authorities have given shot guns to 
in an attempt, thus far comp'etely unsuccessful, to incite the strikers 





ielivering him to the awaiting 
of the ~Peace. McPartland, 


Only Donahue was left behind to 
ttend to details. 
Donahue appeared greatly perplexed 
as to the nature of the complaint for 
hich he was arresting Thomas. In 
» he could not proceed. 
A lesser man might have been 
tumped. Not so Justice Hargreaves. 
called up the Prosecutor's office. 
bn Assistant Prosecutor McCarthy 
ut in an appearance. He was followed 
few minutes later’ by Sheriff Nimmo. 
Then the three wise men-of Hacken- 
put their minds together. Leay- 
Thomas in an adjoining room, they 
ied his disposal. 
8 got to teach them New Yorkers 
lesson,” Sheriff Niinmo opined. 
‘keep him, in jail over night, 
anyway.” 
“s+ Plan Mapped Out 
Finally the legal scholars of the 
oT ww” decided they had the matter 
ttled and the complaint ready for 


ue’s sj népure. 
dD: et to be this: The 
» afi Swbefore the arrest, 


read the riot act. The riot act, of 





» is not martial law, but, as| 


ves later put it, “It’s the next 

thing to martial law.” Though | 

riot act had its regrettable limita- 
tions, still, it was good enough, once 
, to make legal the breaking up of 
"meeting held within the “riot law” 
t until the riot act is “called off.” 
refore, Thomas had violated the 
‘act and was guilty of disorderly 
escent Nininio and Hargreayes ex- 


an 
, 





ed gleams of satisfaction over 
great and astute command off the 
of the state. 

t your John 
x” 
he thing was done. 

iw to hurry Thomas off 

@ teach them ‘New Yorkers 

, 


Hancock there,” 


to 
a 


jail 
les- 


ou can have a‘hearing now,” Har- 
ves told Thomas, “or you can have} 
plater on with your lawyers pres- 
id 
either case, Thomas was sched- 
for jail for the night. He asked! 
& postponement. Bail was fixed | 
,000, at an hour when the i 
no longér accept bail. 
short walk ‘around the corner, and | 
cell doér was closed ‘on the So-| 
ist who had dared to speak of | 
as Jefferson and American lib- 
in the Jersey strike district, 
* * * | 
e@ hearing in Justice Hargreaves’ 
mce office the next day was at- | 
ed by Mrs. Thomas, Robert Dunn, 
e@ American Civil Liberties Union, 


in ‘addition to Thomas’ counsel and a] whistle, you arrested Thomas. Why 


| 
of newspapermen and meet 
ihn Larkin Hughes, a conservative 

in politics, but a staunch believer in| 
civ liberties, repesented Thomas 
Hughes is one of the best known law- 
y B in New Jersey. The care with| 
Which Hargreaves chose his words and 
de! rated on his rulings in the 
fomas hearing was a welcome con- 


' 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| ‘ 
i 
| 


| said 


| 


| the ‘mockery of 


trast to the domineering way in which 








Bronx Free Fellowship 
1 Boston Road, near 169th St., 
| SUNDAY, APRIL 25th 
é 8:30 P. M. 
) Tribute to Christianity 
y Representatives of Other Faiths 


(Auspices 
Fellowship of Fait 


MUSIC 
Admission Free 
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| To this the 


previous Tuesday 
of less prominent 
in connection with 


the 


cases 


he had 
handled the 
persons arrested 
the strike. 
Donahue Only Witness 
Officer Donahue, of the Garfield po- 
lice, was the only witness. He opened 
his testimony by repeating what he 
could remember of the eight-minute 
speech delivered by Thomas just prior 
his arrest. According to Donahue, 
Thomas first spoke about Thomas 
Jefferson and American liberties. 
“He urged the strikers not to commit 
violence,” Donahue testified, “and said 
that if any violence was to come it 
would come from the police and not 
from the strikers. He then went on 
and congratulated Weisbord for hav- 
ing conducted a peaceful strike. Then 
said the Weisbord bail was ex- 
cessive and said something about it 
being ‘a mockery of justice.’ 
“I then decided that the 
had come to a point where it couldn't 
be allowed to continue,” Donahue said. 
“What time the complaint 
made?” asked Hughes. 
“About five-thirty or six o'clock.” 
“What time was the arrest made?” 
“A few minutes after three.” 
Meeting Was Peaceful 
‘hen more than two hours elapsed 
the arrest and the 


to 


he 


meeting 


was 


in between com- 
plaint?” 

“Fea sir.” 

“Was the meeting a 

“Up to the time the Sheriff blew the 
whistle it was peaceful.” 

“Did it become disorderly then, 
did the crowd disperse quietly?” 
“The crowd moved on as it was told 
do.” 

“Did you arrest Mr. Thomas of your 
own accord?” 

“I made the 
lition.” 

“Why did 
Hughes continued. 

“Personally, I 
the utterances,” Donahue 

“Which of the utterances didn't you 
like?” 

“T didn’t 
mocke ry of 

“Anything 
Hughes persisted, 

“IT wasn’t particularly 


peaceful one?’ | 


or 


to 


arrest of my owr vo- 


you make the arrest?” 


wasn't pleased with} 


confided. 


what he said about ‘a 


justice’.” 


like 


‘ +" ’ o 
else you didn’t like?” 


pleased with 


| his congratulating Weisbord, either.” 


Sheriff Gave the Orders 

“Why didn't interfere 
these 
jectionable to you were being made?” 
“The sheriff said there was to be no 
interference with the meeting until he| 


you when 


remarks which sounded so ob- 


gave the signal.” 

Donahue admitted that he had} 
he had pre- 
viously saig, “on his own volition,” 
but rather as part of a prearranged 
plan of procedure outlined by Under- 
Sheriff 

“After 


then 


not made the arrest, as 


“ 


Donaldson. 


Sheriff Donaldson blew the 


| meeting, 


By William Green 


President, American Federation of 


Labor 


HE textile working people who are 
on strike at Passaic, N. J., are 
not of the American 

Federation of Labor nor are the lead- 
ers who compose the so-called United 
Front Committee with the 
American Federation of Labor. Not- 
withstanding this fact, the American 
Federation of Labor is deeply inter- 
ested in the economic and industrial 
issues involved in the strike. We want 
to see the workers secure decent wages, 
| enjoy humane conditions of employ- 
| ment and establish for themselves the 
| American standard of living. 

Aside from the question 
and the composition the local 
ganization and its leaders, the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is vitally con- 
cerned in certain developments which 
have grown out of the strike. The de- 
nial of the exercise of the right of free 
assemblage and free speech strikes at 
the of American constitutional 
guarantees, 

The authorities New Jersey are 
violating the fundamental law of the 
land when they interfere with peaceful 
assemblage and free speech. 

The brutal, un-American tactics em- 
ployed by the police, ‘the sheriff and 
his deputies are deserving of the bitter 
@ondemnation of, all American citizens 
who believe in law and order. 

Brutality and violence, by 


members 


connected 


of wages 


of or- 





root 


of 


whomso- 


Green Raps Jersey Bosses and Police 
In Defense of Striking Textile Workers 








ever practiced, are to be deplored, but| Through the operation of this tariff 
they are reprehensible when practiced | law they are protected fram outside 
by the legally constituted officers of the | competition. They alleged that a high 
law. The exorbitant bail, amounting in| protective tariff law essential in 
some instances to $10,000, set by the| order to pay high Wages to those em- 
New Jersey courts, in what amounts] ployed in the _ textile manufacturing | 
to misdemeanor cases, is indefensible. | industry. ‘What the facts? The} 
Such action is an abuse of judicial] textile manufacturers have forced re- 
power. How can working people en-|ductions in wages until their em- 
tertain respect for courts which show | ployes, in many instances, have been 
such discrimination and such judicial} forced on strike. | 
bias? As president of the American Fed- | 
The injunction has made its appear-| eration of Labor I have repeatedly | 
ance in the strike. It is the weapon| protested against the wage reduction | 
usually resorted to by corporations] policies followed by many of the tex- | 
when other means fail, A strike may | tile manufacturers. Shall these textiie | 
be won or lost before the issues in- | manufacturers be permitted to eae | 
volved in injunction proceedings are|a special government privilege and at} 
finally determined, This is unfair to| the sdme time reduce the wages of | 
the workers, but it serves the purposes| their employes below a_ subsistence 
of employers. level? Shall they be permitted to ex- 
The American Federation of Labor is| ploit the American public under the| 
opposed to Communism and the Com-| protection of a high tariff wall and, at | 
munistic philosophy. We will have] the same time, exploit their workers 
nothing to do with it. But, when by imposing reductions in wages? 
attack on Communism is used by the Shall they be further favored by the 
authorities of a State or munieipality| county and municipal 
as a smoke-screen behind which they | authorities in New Jersey, through the 
may attack and destroy those priceless 
blessings of free speech, free assem- 


medium of police violence, suppression | 

of free speech, free assemblage and} 
blage, equality before the law, justice j 
and liberty, the American Federation 


judicial discrimination? Must all} 

branches of the government be used to | 

of Labor raises: its voice in protest.| serve the interests of powerful textile | 

We demand. that the Government of | corporations and against the | 

New Jersey shall be that of law and| pressed and weak? Is this American | 

order and not a government of vio- | fair dealing and American fair play? | 

lence, brutality and discrimination. The American publie will require an | 

The textile manufa¢turers Are the} answer to these questions. Once 
beneficiaries of governmental favor 

through high protective tariff. 


was 


are 





an 


governmental | 





poor, op- 


aroused, there is no force so ieiseisik 


a as public opinion. 





formed by the Sheriff, who had “count- 
ed the crowd,” that there were more 
than 50 persons present. 

“Personally,” said Donahue, “I would 
never have let the meeting start.” 
were sent for to disperse the 
weren't you?” Hughes 
Cops Sent From Mill 

“We were sent from the Forstmann 
and Huffman mill to break up a crowd. 
There was a large crowd that congre- 
gated about 20 minutes before Thomas 
We dispersed them,” 


“You 
asked. 


spoke. 
replied. 
“Before broke 
did you make any attempt 
whether the meeting ground was pri- 
public property?” 


meeting, 
find out 


you up the 








to 


vate property or 

“T didn’t care which it was.” 

Hughes returned to the peaceful na- 
ture of the meeting. 

“Was there any disorder whaisoever 
at the meeting?” 

“There were 
Donahue admitted. 

Some Confidences Revealed 


no disorders, at all,” 





that?” 
arrested him 
about Weisbord.” 

“What it?” 


": utterances 


do Hughes demanded. 


of what he} 


did 
= 


you 


because 


crime was 


rather 


considered the 


seditious.” 


seditious?” 
Mood” 
Weisbord, 


remark.” 


“What 


s 


wa 
“In a Criminal 


“What he said about and 


justice’ 


“Then you considered he had 


mitted sedition”?” 


one of the crimes,’ Dona- 


hue replied. 
“He was in rathe. criminal mood 
Hughes 


police MN 1 


wasn't he marked, smiling 


made no an- 


| swer. 


sedi- 


“Why didn't you a 
Hughes demand 
There foll 


1 wers 








THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 


AT COOPER UNION 
(8th St. and Astor Place) 
at 8 o'clock 


FRIDAY, APRIL 28rd 
EVERETT DEAN MARTIN 
“The Meaning of a EFdueation’ 

SUNDAY, APR 


DR. MINOT SIMONS 
What America Owes to 


Liberal 
th 


Thomas Paine’ 
TUESDAY, APRIL 27th 
Senator BURTON K. WHEELER 


“Bureaucracy” 


Admission Free 
Open Forum Discussion 


| 


AT MANHATTAN TRADE SCHOOL 
Lexington Ave. and 22d § 
: - at 8 o'clock i 
SATIL RDAY, APRN ith 
HOUSTON PETERSON 


“The Dramas of Ibsen” 


MONDAY, APRIL 26th 
MORTIMER J. ADLER 
’ - Page , 


“The Methods of Psychologs 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 28th 
eDR. HORACE M. KALLEN 
“Why Religion?” 
THURSDAY, APRIL 29th 
DR. E. G. SPAULDING 


“The Evolation of Ideus” 


Admission Tdexty-fve Cents 





com- j 


“Then, as far as you could see, the 
necting was perfectly all right?” 

“There was nothing wrong with the 
meeting; no, sir.” 

At this point, Thomas interjected: 

“Last night, while the complaint 
was being drawn up, Donahue said 
that the meeting was all right 
‘morally’ but not ‘legally.’ He said 
the meeting was ‘morally right and 
legaily wrong’ and that he aidn’t 
know what complaint to make.” 

Donahue appeared very much 
annoyed by this revealing of his 
speculations on the nature of law 
and morals. 

“| was telling that to the Judge 
in confidenco,” the policeman com- 
plained, 

“Oh, you what 
kept in confidence and Mr. Thomas 
kept in jail,” Hughes quickly coun- 
tered. 

Thomus equested 





want you said 


mM 


rmis 
concerning 
etween Donahue 
office 


es’ before 
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APRIL 25th 
P. M. 


“The Passaic Strike” 
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John Haynes Holmes 
“The oo Deadly Sins of 


yl Saving Time) 


SUNDAY, 
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11 


Donahue | 


| me the nature 
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| 
| 
} 
| 


there is no such thing ag “riot law” in| 
the statutes of New Jersey. 


Thomas 


of the complaint?” Hughes asked Don- 


ahue. 





proceeded 
act, 
of martial | 
until} 
such | 


then 
a 
the declaration 


McCarthy Told Him 
“Assistant Prosecutor McCarthy told | 
of the complaint,” Don- 


Counsel for 
to attack 


read, 


the idea that riot once 
like 
vontinuously 
by the authorities. If 
case any assemblage for wor- | 


Bergen County 


is 
ahue replied. 
“To go 
saw no riot?” 
“No, 
“No 
“No, 
“No 
“No, 
“And no rout?” 
“[T don’t know 
Donahue replied. 
After a that the under | 
Which Thomas had been arrested spe- | 
Donahue still | Hargreaves refused to discharge the 
what it! complaint. He appeared 
| confused as to the basis of the charge. | 


| law, 
You | 


operative 
back to the meeting. “called off" 
were the 
ship 
this time, 

“Tf that 
| Still in effect 
Hughes contended. 

“It is well 
the riot 


cific 


illegal in at 
held. 


riot 


sir.” is 


disorder?” he 


act is continuous and 


this gathering is illegal,” 


sir.” 


undue noise’ 


sir.” 
in law that} 
e 


ro 


established 


what rout means,” act applies only, r the spe- 


occasjon on which it is read and 


reminder act must be re-read at each gathering con- 


sidered unlawful.” 
cifically refers to “rout,” 
admitted he did not know 
meant, 

This testimony. 

Hughes immediately moved to dismiss | 
the complaint. He said no evidence| 
had been given to justify the arrest. | 
It was the intention of the officer to| 
arrest Thomas for sedition, he said, | 
but the officer later changed his mind | 
anu made a disorderly conduct charge, 

“If the unlawful, it 
was so from the beginning and should | 
proceed,” | 


permit- | 


somewhat 


He contended at the outset of his re 
marks that “riot law” “next 
thing to law” 
was continuously operative 
the to | 
declared Thomas 


lawful 
| made,” 


closed the “ 


Is the 


martial and therefore | 
long as 


he} 


as 


desire it be. Later 


police 


the meeting “was 


until certain remarks -were 
“Let the Jury Decide” 

“T'll hold the defendant for the Grand |} 

Jury le guilt 


nt 


assembly was 


illowed and t them decide his or 


“Since it 
there can be 
ting 1n itsel€ was un- 


not have been to 
was innocence,” the insurance and 


no ae bill 
| but 


Hughes held. ag 
ted 


tion 


to go on, collector, acting as a Hackensack 


that 
awful.” 
“Riot Law” Called a Fraud 


declared law,” 


the mee of the Peace, declared. 


“But 


you have already declared him 
guilty by adopting such a_ course,” 


Ilughes “riot which] Ifughes reminded him. 


Hargreaves and The point 
to, “to be a figment of the imagination | for Hargrea\ 
of somebody in this county.” He hei 1} Though $10,000 bail on the disorderly 


Donahue had referred Was apparently too fine 


es, 


Song in Passaic 


a pleasant thin 


Spring 


strike nat 

\nd hunger is not kind in sprin 

\nd nothing makes the day more dra! 
That picketing a stupid scab. 


is 
faa 
i s 


Man's law is such a twisted thing, 
, 

\nd clubs are made for bludgeonin: 

The 


‘Their 


sheriffs are so glad 1 wing 


leaded batons in the spring 


be a law or 
heads of me and 
feud and 


ite dead 1d 


\nd if there two, 
lo guard the 
It must remain qu 

Against the man who owns‘a mill 


] 


\ sheriff is a tlumsy thing, 


\gainst the gracefulness of 
And that is why the ason 


No oaf to guard its lovely; 


pring ; 
wall 


Se 


ly 
specially in the spring: 
\nd that is why the, fields are 
On fhe bright’ looms of tl 1 


loom is such an ug 


\ 


1O 


\ mill is not a dainty thing, 
Particularly in the spring, 

And that is why the daffodils 

\nd lilacs are not made in mills. 


S. A. de Witt. 


| that WEAF 


| course, 


| de 


| asked 


Tlowever 


| progress, I 


|} What I 


grie 


| conte 


charge had been up but 
an a half ago obtain 
Thomas’ from Har- 
greaves refused to accept the transfer 
of the bail so that his release might 
be continued pending Grand Jury ac- 
tion, He demanded new bail. 

As a result of great pressure brought 
on the surety and bail bond companies 


put 
to 


prison, 


conduct 
hour and 


release 


| 


| 


first $10,000. An additional sum of that 
amount had not been prepared for. 

It appeared obvious to all that Har- 
greaves was. attempting to have 
Thomas recommitted to spend another 
night in jail. His object was defeated, 
however, when Hughes, with only ten 
minutes to arrange the affair, dashed 
off hatless to the Sheriff's office in the 


by the textile manufacturers it had | jail and secured the continuance of the 
been exceedingly difficult to secure the} bail previously put up. 





WEAF Cancels Broadcasting of Peace Talk 
By Norman Thomas Because of His Arrest 


URTHER indication of the inten- 


tion of the radio broadcasting 


stations, controlled as they are by 
large corporations, to suppress the 
expression of Socialist and progressive 
views, was given this week by the 


refusal of WEAF, in New York City, 


| 
| 


| ards 
. i | sey aver 1 d > eres 
owned by the American Telephone and | Would have ruled out most of the great 


Telegraph Corporation, to broadcast an | 


’ wn | 
announced speech by Norman Thomas. 


The manager of WEAF declared that 
Thomas’ speech, which dealt with War 


und Peace, and was subsequently deliv- | 


ered before a large audience in 
ject and was therefore barred. 
The New Leader has ascertained that 
this 
facts. 
the 
been 


is a clear misstatement of the 
Thomas’ 
Parent-Teachers’ Association, 
had WEAF, though 


only after some protest, for broadcast- 


address, 
by 
accepted by 


ing last Saturday. 
Then 


arrest for 
illegal terror 


came Thomas 
refusal to recognize the 
instituted by the Jersey 
It only 
was finally 
radio talk. i 
At the conclusion of his address on 
“What Shall We Expect. the 
to Do Peace?” before the 
Association at Town Hall, Thomas said 


this that Thomas 


from making 


after 
barred 


was 


for 


arbitrarily canceled an 
the 


had 


arrangement for him to broadcast 


of the 
follows: 


substance address, Thomas’ 


statement 


B 


of education 
ofr 


“IT have been speakir 


in connection with the schools, 


they by no means the only 


are 


| agency which is forming the minds of 


There for 


body 


younger generation. is, 
A of 
iccumulating to show that the 


the 


instance, the radio. evi- 


ce ji 


is controlled to the exclusion of 


radio 


Town |} 


| Hall, dealt with a “controversial” sub- | 


arranged for | 


his | 


trarily the radio may become a social 


curse, an added weapon in the arsenal 
of those who would regiment the 
minds of the people to unthinking sup- 
port of the God of Things as They Are, 
At it is certain that the stand- 


judgment applied by WEAF 


least, 
of 
history.” 


addresses of 


Jersey Ministers 
Turn Deaf Ear 
To Strikers’ Plea 


1) 
to 


‘rom 
in 


(Continued f page 


disguising its capital order pose 
unable to fair wages. 


Demands Attention 
with 


us ems poy 


he 
that 


voice ringing emotion 


His 


cried, ethics demand 
attention to this!” 


Christ’s providing food 


“Christian 
you pay 
He spoke of 


for the multitude, and asseried: “The 


}Church must properly consider a Chris- 


strike police. | 


his | 
| than 


Schools | 


Parents’ | 


proper discussion of such questions as | 


Let 
own, 


we have before us. me recount an 


experience of my 
“The Parents’ 
know, has 


broadcasting 


Association, as you 


may an arrangement with 


WEAF 


speeches 


for occasional 


under its auspices. I was 
some weeks ago to give the sub- 
stance of the to 
have just listened over WEAF last Sat- 
night. On Friday of last week I 
informed that this arrangement 
WEAT. You 
Many you 
most 
think 


address which you 


urday 
was 


had been canceled by 


have heard the speech. of 


with all or that I 


but I 


may not agree 
have said, doubt if you it 


improper or essentially unpatriotic. 
WEAF 


was ot 


first took the position that 


yper for me to broadeast 


pre 


written cc of whith 
l. L underst: 


this 


speech, a 


the 


ad reat ind that 
ited 


days later it 


its censor h 


it finally retre from position 


a few happened 


that the interest of the best Ameri- 


in 


can traditions and the possibility of 


peaceful rather than violent social 


the legality of the 


tested 


d Riot L Bergen County. 


did 


so-calle iw in 
with widespread 
It did 


WEAF, 


has met 
approval this city. not meet 


matter 


vance, 
embarras ul ‘arents 
any future irrangements 
with WEAF 


ubmit 


mplating 
‘Nevertheless, I 
perience 18 one rit ot vidence to ¢ 
diffic 


by 


how iit it is to carry on educa- 


ssion of important public 


influence 


tion discu 


questions. The of the power- 
° 


ful 


e 


radio compan peace, 
yy the le 

inding of 

if 


mense. 
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it | 


You gentlemen aware 
Under 


to 


tian are 
that 


ditions 


wage. 


lam a Socialist. some cone 
it 
Christian.” 


is easier be a Socialist 


a 
VYrancis Gerritsen, 
Presbyterian 


Rey. 
Garfield 


the 
of 


Here 
pastor 
Church, 
clared that children of strikers wee 

stone 
begged 
had 


down to 


the 


jumped to ] feet and de- 


to 


their 
Dr. 


by parents 


organized 


policemen. While Thomas 


till he fin- 


Mr. Gerritsen to wait 


latter strode the 


ished, the 


speaker's place, king as he walked, 


Othe 
a st 


‘suaded him to desist 
right 
id Dr. 


to declare that “i 


now if you want me 


But 
tis up to the 


Thomas. when he 


resumed, 


law to exercise restraining,” he was ine 


terrupted b minister. 
the attitude of 


only served 


another 
that 


churches in “this crisis” 


\ 


Finally he said 
the 
to convince the laboring class that the 
pl and 


re “nothing but 


were 


terms Christian charity, fair ay 


constitutional rights we 


bunk,’ and in this way workers 


incited to Communism 
“Ty 


cluded, 


positively terrifies me,” he cone 


so many 


sort of 


“when I realize that 


see what this 


the future,” 


good people don't 
violence means for 
Size is not grandeur, and ter- 
ritory does not make a nation.— 


Thomas Huxley. 
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~ Debs Scores Victory on Citizenship 


Hillquit Finds Law Does Not Justify 
Discrimination Against Debs 


———— 


ORRIS HILLQUIT has triumph- 
M antly called the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s shameless bluffing of 
.the last half-dozen years on its perse- 
cution of Eugene V. Debs and hundreds 
of other American citizens who were 
_ Jailed during the war for their radical 
activities. 
Attorney-General Sargent is cernered. 
Debs will presently, re-enter the United 
States unhindered by the Federal au- 
thorities, and hundreds of political pris- 
oners will be vastly benefited by the 
enforced new attitude of our national 
government—a new attitude taken in 
consequence of Hillquit’s splendid serv- 
ices, as revealed by the following cor- 
respondence: 
March 11, 1926. 
Hon. John G. Sargent, Attorney-Gen- 
eral, Department of Justice, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Sir: Mr. Eugene V. Debs of Terre 
Haute, Indiana, a citizen by birth, was 
convicted under the Espionage Law and 
sentenced to imprisonment for ten 
years. The term of imprisonment was 
subsequently commuted by President 
Harding, but no pardon was granted to 
Mr. Debs. 
Mr. Debs informs me that the De- 
partment of Justice on one or two pre- 
vious occasions expressed the opinion 
that “his conviction has operated to 
deprive him of his rights of citizenship 
and that he can only be restored to 
such rights by a pardon issued by the 
President., In behalf of Mr. Debs I 
respectfully inquire whether your de- 
partment still adheres to this position 
and, if so, on what authority in law it 
relies for support of the same, 
Respectfully, 
MORRIS HILLQUIT. 





19 West 44th Street, 
New York, March 15, 1926. 
Mr. Eugene V. Debs, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Dear Gene: Prior to the receipt of 
your last note, I wrote a letter to Mr. 
Sargent, of which I enclose a copy. I 
am anxiously awaiting for his answer. 

I expect to make a complete and final 
report to you within the next few days. 
I hope, however, that your interesting 
squabble with his Honor John G, Sar- 
gent will not interfere with your 
planned trip. 

Faithfully yours, 
MORRIS HILLQUIT. 





19 West 44th Street, 
New York, March 19, 1926. 
Kugene V. Debs, Esq., 
Terre Haute, Ind, 

Dear Gene: Up to the date of this 
writing I have received no answer from 
the Attorney General. If His Honor 
will deign to write to me at all, I ex- 
pect his reply will be non-committal 


“is that he finds himself in a rather dif- 

ficult position to justify his public 
declaration with respect to your citi- 
zenship. 

I have in the meantime completed 
my investigations of the subject. I 
have no reason to modify my opinion 
as expressed in my letter of March 1, 

To begin with, you have not forfeited 
your citizenship by reason of your con- 
viction under the Espionage Law. 

There is quité a well-defined distinc. 
tion between citizenship and the right 
of franchise. One may be a citizen 
without having the right to vote. This 
applies, for instance, to residents in 
the District of Columbia and to resi- 
dents of all States who have not re- 
sided In their States the requisite 
length of time before elections. On the 
other hand, States may grant the right 
of suffrage to non-citizens, mostly 
aliens who have obtained their “first 
papers.” 

Citizenship a Federal Matter 

The rights of citizenship include 
many things outside of the right to 
vote and among such things the right 
to go freely from and to the country, 

Citizenship is derived from the 
Federal authority and not from the 
States. 

The Fourteenth Amendment to the | © 
Constitution of the United States by 


ers by the Chipman Bros. 


striking hosiery 


not 


Co., 
slosed by 





citizens of the United States and 

of the State wherein they reside. 

No State shall make or enforce 

any law which shall abridge the 

privileges or immunities of citizens 

of the United States. 
and Section 3946 of the U. S. Com- 
piled Statutes enacts that “All per- 
sons born in the United States and 
not subject to any foreign power, ex- 
cluding Indians not taxed, are de- 
clared to be citizens of the United 
States.” 

Naturalized citizens can be deprived 
of their citizenship only through a 
judicial proceeding to set aside the 
order of their naturalization. It 
seems to me very doubtful .whether 
Congress or the courts have the power 
under the Constitutional. provision 
above quoted to deprive a person born 
in the United States of citizenship 
under any circumstances. At any 


rate, Congress has never attempted to 
exercise such power or to confer such 
power upon the courts with the ex- 
ception of one possible instance that 
I find on the statute books, 2 
Espionage Act Silent on Citizenship 

In 1865, Congress passed a law read- 
ing as follows: 

All persons who deserted . the 
military or naval service of the 
United States and did not return 
thereto or report themselves to a 


provost-marshal within sixty 
days after the issuance of the 
proclamation by the President, 


dated the 1lth day of March, 1865, 
are deemed to have voluntarily re- 
linquished and forfeited their 
rights of citizenship, as well as 
their right to become citizens; and 
such deserters shall be forever in- 
capable of holding any office of 
trust or profit under the United 





States, or of exercising any rights 

of citizens thereof. 

In 1912 the provision was extended 
to all persons who may hereafter 
desert the military or naval service, 
but also expressly limited to deser- 
tions in time’ of war. 

You will notice that even in this 
solitary act, Congress did not under- 
take in express terms to deprive deser- 
ters of citizenship but enacted that 
such persons “are deemed to have 
voluntarily relinquished and forfeited 
their rights of citizenship.” 

The Espionage Law under which 
you were convicted contains no pro- 
vision for forfeiture of citizenship and 
the judge who sentenced you did not 
assume to impose that penalty upon 
you. Nor is there any general statute 
depriving persons convicted of a 
felony or of any violation of law of 
the right of citizenship. 








The Field 


of Labor 








| Antonnini Re-Elected by Big Vote 


In the elections held recently in the 
Italian Dressmakers’ Union, Local 89, 
of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, the Communists again 
were defeated all along the line. Luigi 
Antonnini, manager of the local, and a 


vice-president of the international, ran 
for re-election as manager and was 
returned to office by the largest vote 
ever cast in any previous election. 

This election was the liveliest elec- 
tion in the history of the union. About 
a thousand members participated, be- 


ing the largest vote ever cast. The 
Communists put up a “revolutionary 
slate” for. members of the executive 
board, and while they did not put up a 
eandidate against Antonnini, they car- 
ried on a vigorous campaign to defeat 
the present manager by a yes and no 
vote. 

When the votes were counted Anton- 
nini had received 772 votes in his favor, 
and only 90 opposed. The entire list 
of the Communist slate went down in 
defeat, receiving a vote proportionate 
to that cast for the manager. 








PITTSFIELD, Mass.—Workers’ rep- 
resentatives from the five wool textile 
mills of Pittsfield have again appealed 
to employers for restoration of wages 
prior to the 10 percent cut of last fall. 
In August the workers struck and the 


Pittsfield Woolen Workers Restless Again 


United Textile Workers organizer came 
to help form a union. The workers 
were induced to submit their fight to 
arbitration but the board gave them 
a Christmas present of the employers 
making and sustaining the 10 percent 
reduction. 








Three hundred and fifty cigarmakers 
employed at the Natural Bloom fac- 
tory, 1300 First avenue, New York 
City, went on strike last week. For 
four years Harry Blum tried and suc- 
ceeded in reducing the wages of his 
employees until it became impossible 
for the workers to make further con- 


Cigarmakers Strike Against Harry Blum 


cessions and still be able to make a 
living. Furthermore he kept them 
working on part time for three months, 
at the end of which time he proceeded 
to open a scab factory in Passaic, N. 
J., for the purpose of disorganizing 
the workers of his New York factory 
and force them out on’ strike. 





Strike-Breakers Don’t 


QUAKERTOWN, Pa.—Despite the 


importation of notorious strike break- 


Hosiery Co., 


workers, the Amer- | 


= | benefits for unorganized women who 
in an attempt to break the spirit of | 


Break Strikers’ Spirit 


ican Federation of Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Workers is paying regular 
strike pay of $6 to $16 a week. Strike 


came out with the men knitters have 
been increased $2 per week. 





NEW YORK.—Calling off the two-| 


year strike at Hoe printing machinery 


manufacturing plant in Brooklyn does | 


mean the cessation of the ma- 


chinists union efforts to organize this 


Machinists Move to Organize New York 


organization drive. 





NEW LONDON, Conn.—-The entire | 
weaving department of Edward Bloom 
Inc., silk dress goods factory is | 


the strike of 160 weavers. | 


| before the 


| months ago plus a 10 percent increase | ~ 


The strikers ask piece work rates paid 
10 percent wage cut of six | 


The firm | 
Conn. 


on certain grades of goods. 
has another plant in Putnam, 


| Oo 


f 





Section 1 provides in part: 
All persons born or naturalized 
in the United States, and subject 
to the jurisdiction thereof, are 








railroad signalmen 


Railroad Signalmen Leave Rail Board in Shade) 


CHICAGO.—About 65 percent‘of the 





in the country are 





Workmen’s Furniture Fire 


| by the United States Rail Labor Board. | ports, 


- | treasurer T. A. 
pocketing wages above the rate fixed | Ratiroad 





t 


The remaining 35 percent are now ne- 
gotiating for similar wages, Secretary- 
Austin, Brotherhood of 
America, re- 


Signalmen of 





Insurance Society 


Notice is hereby given to all the 
members that the assessment 
amounts to 10 cents for each hun- 
dred dollars of insurance. Assess- 
ments will be received at the fol- 
lowing places: 


t 


NEW YORK-MANHATTAN 
In the Home Office of the Society, No. 
227 East 84th Street 
April 26th until May 


JERSEY CITY AND HOBOKEN 
In the Clubhouse, No. 256-258 Central 
Avenue, Jersey City 
From April 26th to 29th inclusive 


From 29th 


v 
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wa | German Chauffeurs Win Agreement 


HE 


Motor Car Owners has resulted in signing of a national agreement between 


representatives of the: new 


laying down the conditions of work for chauffeurs. 


itled to four days off per month, an 


erding to length of service, a wage of 


ill and insurance of 5,000 marks (worth 23.8 cents 
| disability. 
P 
instance, the weekly wage 


The minimum wage is to be 


russian State to its drivers 


icinity and Leipzig it is 72 marks. Inn 


ance to the chauffeur of 10 marks for traveling expenses and at the seashore 


recent organization of the Central Economic 


and varies according 
has been fixe 


to locality. 
d at 5214 marks, while 
ormal localities there is a daily 


in Berlin and | ¢, 
allow- | q 





| tl 








$3.50; 
room, $5. 
$45 double, 


tions on floors 7, 


arrangements. 
to liberal 
tions after the 


Silk Plant Weaving Department Shut by Strike |, 


down expenses. 
see Dr. 
lr 


convention 


ham. 


THUGS THREATEN 


In Halle, for | y 


N. Y. Bakers Send 
Truck Loads of Bread 


To Passaic Strikers 


The locals of the Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers’ Union in 
New York have shown their trade 
union solidarity to the _ textile 
workers on strike in Passaic by 
sending them many truck loads of 
bread which they baked free of 
charge. The locals which partici- 
pated are locals 87, 100, 163, 169 
and 305. The Bakers Uhions are 
prepared to continue sending this 
relief as long as the strike will go 
on. The flour and other mate- 
rials are being donated by various 
employers, and union members 
volunteer their labor. 

The Co-operative Bakery of 
Brownsville, with the labor of 

.™Members of local 87, has sent 
2,000 loaves of bread this week. 

This work of the bakers is 
especially commendable in view of 
the fact that their own union is 
conducting a number of difficult 
strikes, especially with the Public 
Baking Company, of East Second 
Street, New York. Other work- 
ers should show their solidarity to 
the bakery workers by buying 
bread with the union label. 











SOCIALIST PARTY 


CONVENTION 
ON MAY 1 


—_——@————— 


(Continued from page 1) 
$4.50; four ina 
With bath—Single, $3.50 and 
$5.50, $6 and $7. 


These rates are made for reserva- 


three in a room, 


8, 9, most 


to the Roof Garden, as per arrange- | 


firm’s workers and other unorganized ecg ae. ee bicdamsapaage ven 

members of the trade. So says Alfred Essen, Reymer Building, 237 Fifth | 

| Peabody, representative of district 15,| *V°DU® — Delegates" Should promptly | 
I. A. of M. A union membership meet- send their reservations to the motel} 

ing is to formulate plans for a general making clear to the management | 

whether they desire single or double 


The 
rearrangements of reserva- 
delegates who 
“double up” and thus hold |} 
Such delegates should 
Van Essen, chairman of ar-| 
angements committee. Delegates 
isitors appreciative of the courtesies | 
f the Chatham Hotel's generosity in! 
urnishing Roof Garden for the | 
naturally reciprocate 
patronizing the Chat- 


management agrees 


arrival of 


nay wish to 


and | 


the 
will 
he courtesy by 


| 








BOX MAKERS 


(Continued from page 1) 


Association of German /ers by a brutal, murderous thug at- 
tack. 
association and of the German Traffic Union As a result of this cold-blooded con- 
Motor car drivers are en- | SPiracy of Bulova, Weil, scabs and 
. gangsters, pickets are visited at their 
annual vacation with pay, varying ac- : - — 
homes and threatened with violence, 
three marks a day when temporarily | and active members and officials of the 
apiece) against death and | union are warned. Despite the threats 
5 percent more than that paid by the | and warnings, the workers, many of | 


hom are young girls, reporting 
yr picket duty 


eclares that it 


are 
and the union 
is determined to 
fight to a finish. 


as usual, 
see 


1em through their 








convenient 
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It is thus clear that you have not 
been deprived of your citizenship by 
any Federal Jaw or act and the in- 
quiry narrows itself down to 
question whether your citizenship has 
been forfeited under the laws of the 
State of Indiana of which you» are 
a resident. 

States Have No Powers 

The question must be answered em- 
phatically in the negative. States 
have no power to invest aliens with 
the rights of U. S. citizenship or to 
deprive citizens of such rights. Oddly 
enough this doctrine has been most 
emphatically asserted in the infamous 
Dred Scott decision, but that doctrine 
has never been questioned or changed 
by constitutional amendment or sub- 
sequent judicial decisions. The State 
of Indiana furthermere has never at- | 
tempted by statute or otherwise to | 
deprive citizens residing withi#: its 
bounds of the rights of U. S. citizen- 
ship. The State has limited by law 
certain political rights of its citizens. 
The constitution of the State of In- 
diana empowers the General Assembly 
to deprive of the right of suffrage and 
to render ineligible any person con- 
victed of an infamous crime, and the 
General Assembly has exercise? this 


the | 





power in. several ways. In fix: ; the 
penalties for various crimes, the laws 
of Indiana in numerous instances pro- } 
vide that the defendant upon convic- | 
tion may be disfranchised and de-! 
clared incapable of holding office 
There is no general statute automati- 


such penalty is made mandatory. In 
fact, I believe that automatic dis- | 
franchisement and _ ineligibility for | 
office apply only to the crime of rob- | 
hery in its various forms. Ine prac- | 
tically all other cases the penalty of | 


disenfranchisement and ineligibility is | 
part of the sentence imposed by the 
Judge upon conviction and may be so 
imposed “for any determined period.” 
There is no general statute automatic- 
eally disfranchising any person upon 
conviction of a crime, but such dis- 
franchisement can only take place | 
upon conviction of a crime defined in| 
| the criminal laws of the State of In- | 
|} diana, after trial in the State court | 
and is part of the ser 


nce pronounced | 
by the judge presiding at such court. 
Since you were never convicted under | 
the criminal laws of the State of In- | 
diana and no sentence of disfranchise- 
ment was imposed upon you, you have! 
not forfeited the right to vote in the 
State of Indiana, and I feel confident 
that if any attempt is made by the 
local election authorities to prevent | 
you from voting at public elections, 
you can successfully frustrate such | 
attempts by an application to the! 
courts for the protection of your 
rights. 
Your only political disability relates 
to holding office. | 
By the Act of 1881, a General As- 
sembly of your State provided that~ 
an election may be contested on the! 
ground, among other things, that the 
contestee prior to such election has | 
been convicted of an “infamous crime.” | 
It might have been questioned whether 
that provision applied to your case, 
both because the statutory wartime | 
offense under which were con- | 
| victed could be held not to be an in- | 
famous crime within the meaning and | 
| intent of that provision and because 
| you were not convicted of any crime} 
| recognized as such on the statute | 
books of your State. 
It was probably that doubt that the | 
General Assembly had in mind when 
in 1921 it enacted an additional law on | 
the subject which seems to have been 
largely to cover your partic- 
ular case and which reads as follows: | 
“That it shall hereafter 
deemed an indispensible qualifica- 


you 





framed 


be 


tion for persons to hold any office 
within the State of Indiana either 
by election or appointment, that 
such persons shall never have 


been convicted of 
evading act 
of the United States or of any con- 
attempt to defraud the 
government of the United 


evaded or have 


the selective service 
spiracy or 
States, 


or of any seditious utterances in 
violation of any of the laws of the 
United States or of any other 
crime against the laws of the 
United States where the sentence 
imposed therefor exceeded six 
months.” 


Thinks Law Constitutional 

I am of the opinion that the law is 
a valid of the 
the Indiana Legislature, 


exercise constitutional 


powers of and 


that you are thus barred from holding 
office in the State of Indiana. This, 
however, would in my opinion no 


apply to Federal office 
ber of the House of 


UL. S. Senator, 


such as mem- 
Representatives, | 
and Vice- 
President of the United States. 
This, the 
your political disabilities 
The United States Attorney Gen- 
eral has publicly announced that 
you will not be restored to citizen- 
ship unless you petition for pardon 
and take a new oath of allegiance. 


President 


then, is whole extent 


as I see it. 





UNION CITY, N. J. | and other resorts it is 15 marks. Thus far no working hours have been fixed. } Fred Caiola, manager of the union,| This attitude is without warrant in 
In Nepivodas Hall, No. 420 Bergenline [| In a recent referendum five-sixths of the members of the Swedish Motor | Jeclared h ne ould be cowe 
| ; . o- ‘ ein deciare is men would not be cowed law and may be challenged with al! 
Avenue | Drivers’ Union voted in favor of affiliation with the National Trade Union!/,.. ,, ao A = | 
From April 30th to May 7th | ; P : @ » | by the employers and the gangsters/ the emphasis at our command. 
ne —* Federation. The membership of the union on December 31 was 1,716, of whom ' “i . 
| 00 7 . ‘se ; rit : | who appear to be doing their work With affectionate greetings 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. | 1,100 were taxi-drivers, 270 bus-drivers and 58 lorry-drivers. into paying any tribute. “The Paper ll aatelies nee 
In Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, No. 949 > “9 , me : idant Paty sli teptiecis 
Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. Box Makers a, nion, he said, “will MORRIS HILLQUIT, 
From May Sth to May 29th inclusive D ish ° ° t M t All Attacks | conduct nothing but legitimate and ase 
an Soc al ee legal strikes. We will place our case] . , 
LONG ISLAND CITY AND | 1alists ‘ eee ; 4 “© | The belated and evasive rep! 
VICINITY in the hands of our just demands, ; 7 : 
| . - m4 Hl . . Attorney-General Sargent | 
In Klenks Hall, 413 Astoria Avenne ETAILS of the growth of the Social Democratic Party of Denmark in| backed up by a strong, determined he A 
’ eé é } E ; Office of the Attorney General 
From June ist to 4th | 1925 put out by the Zurich Bureau of the Socialist and Labor Interna- | union. Washington, D. C ; 
CORONA tional show that Theodor Stauning, head of the Socialist Government, a Mar - 
| | ! 2 
In E. Ploetr’s Echo Cafe at Northern made no idle boast when, as reported in The New Leader of March 20, he told ° | Mr. Morri 
Boulevard and 102d Street : om Jewish Scholar to erie aia ede 
June 5th to 7th inclusive | the reactionary opposition in the Folketing that its violent attacks were help- ra P iJ West 4 treet, 
BRONX, N. Y jim the work of Socialist organization. Speak on Christianity at New York, N, ¥. 
, eae Last year the Danish Socialists organized twenty-two new locals, with 3,293 ° ! 
At 4215 Third Avenue, Northwest corner yea ri ni ' } c ; Free Fellowship Sundav : — ie ~ as h 
of 3rd Avenue and Tremont Avenue, |} members. The Party now counts 999 organizations, with a membership of . . ‘5 - 
F J anh z = iia ve | 146,496, and is stronger than ever. Of the 999 organizations there are about Dr. Isidore Singer, editor of the «' u in.or! 
rom J e 8th to th inclusiv } ‘ ‘ Ss 21a} *newelonedis nN ° } 
east 1100 in the towns, the remainder being in the country. As the total numbre | Jewish Encyclopedia, will be one I Ss i has 
| of country districts is close to 1,300, this proves that Socialist organization | several speakers at the Bronx Free ex ar. in the sub- 
Th ma k f n pl utsid | has penetrated into more than three-fourths of the country districts. The | Fellowship, 1301 Boston Road, Sunday, ject ¢ whether tt cor tion of 
aces 0 side } : 7 of + y } . ‘ + 7, bt Ty) - r 
ot Sueumabias onb Stam - A. M. to | members consist of 100,356 men and 46,140 women. There are no special —— 25, at 8.30 p. m., on the subject | Eug ve d € 
6P M.; Saturdays to 1 P. M. women's organizations in the Danish Party. of “What C tianity Means to Other m of his rig Zz 
The decline in unemployment begun in February and due both to the Govy- | Faiths.” This ting is undei j Respectfu 
' rt on 
THE BOARD OF MANAGEMENT ernment’s activities and the presumption of agricultural work, continued in | auspices of the Fellowship of Faiths | INO. G. SAR NT 
‘March, so that only 71,000 were on the idle lists on April 1,— i Solos by Genevieve Kaufman Attorney General 
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Evenings and Sundays 
Bronx. 
bam Bay Extension, te Zeresn Avenne Sta. _ 





Let’s See Your Tongue! 


If you don’t feel so well today, if you lack 
energy and ambition, if you are tired and lazy 
and feel as if you would like to run away 
from yourself, just take a mirror and look at 
your tongue. If your tongue is white and 
coated, it is a sure sign that your liver and 
bowels are not in perfect order and must be 
regulated at once. 


The Sweet Chocolate Laxative 
will, within a few hours, cleanse your system, 
evacuate your bowels, regulate your liver, $3 


and restore your ambition and vitality. 
Get a 10-cent box at once and be convinced. 


as 
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More than half your teeth are under the gums. Here 
lodge bits of food and the solid substances from tooth 
paste and powders. Here pus and pyorrhea develop. 





Because it is liquid, free of grit and solid substanceg 


‘ AMEGIN, the dread enemy of PYORRHEA, penee © ~ 
ceas 3 bie 


trates the gum issues, soaks into the deep 
destroys germs, cleans up pus. 5 
AMEGIN, a SAFE dentrifrice, is the oral prophye 
latic medication recommended by leading dentisteas «. 
It will keep your teeth white, your breath sweet 
and make sensitive, bleeding gums firm and 








small healthy. It also keeps your tooth brush sanitary, ~ 
Bize AMEGIN is pleasant to use, refreshing, exhilarate ~ 
25¢. ing. No solid matter to get under gums. ? 
Family Get the AMEGIN habit and know the joy of » 


size 
75c. 
tn Sanitary 


Gisas 
Container. 


healthy mouth and a germ free tooth brush. 


AMEGIN 


PRONOUNCE- IT AMMA= JIN 
PYORRHEA LIQUID 
It Heals as 


k Cleanses! Ask Your Druggisl 
1 About Amegin! 


Yn “EC Product of Karlin Laboratories, New York, 


SUITS TO ORDER 


in any style you want 


NOW AT 


‘23 


Majestic Suits are the very epitome of 
style, quality and value, and the offer at 
this price is only possible on account of 
the enormous production at a very small 


nowt 




































Also Made-to-Order Suits 


$22:59 $30 and $35 


Every garment is made to your individual : 
measure and is guaranteed for quality, 
style and fit 


TOP GOATS 10 ORDER 


in all the latest styles, colors and patterns 


$229 to $30 


Come and we will convince you how you ; 
can be better dressed for less money 


MAJESTIC TAILORING CO. } 














Red E. 14th St. .~4 E. 12th et. 
shored | 83 Delancey St. | ** way end Univ. PA 
112 W. 116th St. . 2 Dodie 98 Second Av. 
bet. Le and 7th Avs. Near Sixth S$ 


391 


Seventh Av. 
138 W. 14th St 853 Sonth. Blvd. ~ 


h Avs. r td St 
























‘ édaats s Furniture Fire 
Insurance Society Trusses 
INCORPORATED ee ~~ 
New York and Vicinity and 49 Branche; 
in the Sates States. 
ape ro hed = 2. 100 When your doe 
s 1 office 1 New ¥ tya . tor sends you te 
241 East 84th St. Phone Lenox 3559 E ; 3 truss maker 
Office Hours,9a.m.-6 p.m Sat,9a m. re tress 
eh “id ottecgtiong iy lm Phas 
lp m Closed on Sundays and Holidays oandage or stock= 
Brooklyn Offic open only Mondays ing, go there and 
and Thursdars fe m 6:30 to 8:30 p m. see what you can buy for your money. 
Labor 7 ceum, 949-957 7W suchby Ave 
For addresses of sr Secretaries Then go toP. WOLF & Co.Inc. 
wr io: to our main office. . : 
patra en COMPARE GOODS AND PRICES 
3409 Third Ave.} 70 Avenue A 


| Bet. «th and 6th Sta, 
Oper Eves. 8 o. ae 

SUNDAYS CLOSED : 
Spectai Ladwes <Aittencent 


Patent Atternry 
116 Nasean Street, 
1438 Gilewer Street 
Take Lexington Avenue Sebuay lel- 








margin of profit : 















































































S Socialist. Party. convention 
will be held in Pittsburgh on 
May Day, and among the mat- 


| is one proposing that the party 

for publication of special 

of the evolution of American 

~ Since the writer is responsible 

. this part of the Agenda an outline 
is intended will be worth 


0c: m is ‘not only a program for 
liberation of the working class. It 
also a social science which claims 
interpret the evolution of capitalistic 
society. There dre certain general fac- 
in the development of capitalism 
apply to:.ft whether we consider 
| history in Germany, England, the 
ted States or any other country. 
each country has its special phases 
r ‘development. ‘Each has its peculiar 
} habits, traditions and forms 
t government. These have their origin 
“the economic and social develop- 
of each nation. They are not 
to all nations. 
Now, if Socialism is a social science 
Claiming to interpret the development 
of society, American Socialists have 
left ene important job unfinished. In 
fact, we have ‘hardly undertaken it. 
general phases of the development 
capitalism have been fairly pre- 
gented by American writers, but its 
special phises have hardly been 
touched. - The result is that this pe- 
cullar thing which we call “American 
civilization” ‘is ‘still largely a mystery 
te American Socialists. It will re- 
main a mystery until we explore its 
special phases of development, and 
when we do that we will also adjust 
our Socialist movement to the psychol- 
ogy of the American workers. 
Work Done in Other Countries 
Ours is the only Socialist movement 
im the world that has not seriously 
‘taken up this work. We have been 
_ gound in our présentation of the gen- 
eral theoretical principles of Socialism, 
but we have been too lazy to undertake 
the practical work of interpreting our 
economic, social and institutional de- 
velopment in terms of Socialism. The 
result is that we do not fully under- 
gtand American capitalistic develop- 
ment and we cannot, therefore, make 
others understand it. Those who do 
not understand us think that Socialism 
is a “foreign importation.” Even if 
true, this’ bélief ‘should not injure us, 
but in fact it does. We are not deal- 
ing with unprejndited masses, and the 
fact remains that’they think Socialism 
is alien and it should be our task to 
frankly recognize this prejudice and 
remove it 
How shall we do it? If we had con- 
sidered the special phases of Ameri- 
can development long ago we would 
have beatén down this prejudice. How? 


UBewcowid iow that before’ Marx and 


~ oe and Lassalle ‘were’ born, an 
American writer, William Manning, 
had anticipated nearly everything that 
the fathers of the Socialist movement 
wrote. We-could claim that instead 
of importing Socialist ideas we had 
exported them to other countries. We 
could go:on‘to show that in the early 
1840's, Orestes’ A. Brownson in his 
writings presented a masterly analysis 
of American’ capitalism in terms of 
Socialism.’ Brownson knew nothing of 
Marx and Engles. 
‘We have had an opportunity to show 
the Socialist movement and So- 
2. ideas are just as native to our 
soil as they are to Germany and Eng- 
Jana, and we:have neglected it. Shall 
continue to. neglect the rich store 
evidence and knowledge in this one 
ter alone that.we can use in study 
for éur’own members and in 
Phiets for general propaganda? 
we continue this neglect we will 
an opportunity to batter down 
ope of the most persistent prejudices 
bars our way to a powerful move- 
ment. There are a number of other 
Americans whose writings we can use 
just as effectively as we can use the 


A GRAND OPPORTUNITY 


For a competent plumber and a good 
Socialist who wishes to come to Flor- 
ida, Communicate with Comrade W. L. 
Case, 229 South Tenth Street, Palatka, 
Florida, and further information will 
be given. 














~MeCann, 210 Bowery 


L. ZIMMERMAN’S 


Hangarian Restaurant 
Home Cooking 
117-119 West 48th St. 

between Sixth and Seventh Aves. 


Regular Lunch, 60c. 
Regular Dinner, 85c. 
Sunday Dinner, 85c. 


























FRED’K W. F. 
' 315 East 83rd Street 
TELEPHONE LENOX 4081 


Funeral Home 


Undertaker for 
Cremation Society, Branch 1, 3 and 37 
Member of the Workmen's Sick Bene- 
fit Society. 
Ondertaker for all Progressive Organisations 
FUNERAL. INCLUDING CREMATION, 
$45.00 UP 


ACCO 


Kentucky Natural Leaf—guaranteed first- 

in every respec or money re- 

ded. Buy direct from the grower and 

save middieman's profit. 

oking Tobacco, § ibs, ‘ 
40. ewig Tobacco, 

© Ibs. ent by mail C. 

ail yout order to 
R. ‘w. MORRIS, Hickory, 


EN 





¢ 10 Ibe... 
s., $1.75; 
. D. plus 


Ky. a 





-' City dry. 
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Indiana Town Honors Pioneer of 


Utopian Socialism 








NE HUNDRED years ago, in a 
little village in the extreme 


3 southwestern corner of the 


frontier territory of Indiana, the first 
purely communistic experiment in 
America, devoid of religious aspect, 
was launched. At the same time and 
in the same place, moreover, the first 
free school, the first coeducational 
school, was tried. And incidentally, 
with that shortlived adventure began 
Indiana’s distinction in literature and 
the arts and sciences. 

Robert Owen, the founder of English 
socialism and the man to whom the 
word socialist was first applied, came 
on the stage at a time when new me- 
chanical appliances were making man- 
ufacturers richer, but were throwing 
men out of employment, especially in 
the textile mills; while those still able 
to find jobs worked at greatly reduced 
wages. An agricultural depression in 
the closing yéars of the eighteenth cen- 
tury drove other toilers to despair. 
Workingmen crowded into squalid 
quarters and living on a few pence per 
week were little better than slaves. 

Owen had made good as superinten- 

Q 





dent and manager of cotton mills in 
England, and had become known as a 
practical philanthropist. His mind had 
all along been busy with schemes for 
the general reorganization of society. 
He thought and wrote voluminously on 
the labor problem. He had *thecome 
convinced that humanity ought to be 
organized in “philansteries,” or small 
communities of, say, 1,600 persons. 

About 1820 a way was opened for him 
to put his ideas into practice. A repre- 
sentative of the Rappite colony at 
“Harmonie” in Indiana arrived in Eng- 
land with a commission to sell the 
property, Owen, eager for a clean 
slate on which to write, bought it. 

To enlarge his capital, Owen drew 
in William Maclure, a wealthy scien- 
tist of Philadelphia, president of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, and, it 
is held, America’s first real geologist. 

In 1825 the “Preliminary Society of 
New Harmony” was formed and a 
constitution adopted. 

The members were being attracted 
to the village from Europe and Amer- 
ica. Many were highly talented. Alex- 
ander Campbell called New Har- 


mony “the focus of enlightened athe- 
ism.” Artisans were amgng the new- 
comers to the colony. Besides those 
administering to the daily wants of 
the citizens, there were spinners, dyers, 
weavers, tanners and  bootmakers, 
soap and glue makers, hatmakers, 
ropemakers, watchniakers and experts 
in some twenty other trades. 

In January, 1826, Owen himself, who 
had made a hurried trip back to 
Europe, returned tq New Harmony 
with what came to be known as “the 
boat load of knowledge.” With its 
coming New Harmony hecame 
temporarily one of the educational and 
scientific centres of the United States. 
Maclure, “the father of American 
geology”; Thomas Say, “the father of 
American zoology” and author of a 
great work on conchology; Charles 
Alexander Leseuer, artist and scientist, 
first classifier of the fishes of the 
Great Lakes; Gerard Troost, a Dutch 
geologist, together with several 
Pestalozzian teachers and some artists 
and chemists, were among those who 
arrived in the Philanthropist. 

Later came Constantine Rafinesque, 
botanist and ichthyologist; the sons 








of Robert Owen, one of whom became 
a statesman, while two others were 
geologists, and other men and women 
of high attainments. These drew to 
New Harmony still others for visits 
more or less brief—Sir Charles Lyell, 
F. B. Meek, the paleontologist; Prince 
Maximilian of Neuwied and his group 
@ scientists, J. J. Audubon, Bernhard 
Duke of Saxe-Weimar, Morris Birk- 
beck and many more. 

Soon after the arrival of the famous 
ship a permanent organization was 
effected through the adoption of the 
constitution of the “New Harmony 
Community of Equality.” Among its 
principles were community of prop- 
erty, equality in rights and duties, co- 
operative union in all business and 
amusements and freedom of speech 
and action. 

The first schools of their kind in 
America were founded that winter. 
The community was put under a pro- 
hibition ordinance, the first of its kind 
in our history. A rain gauge was in- 
stalled (it has just celebrated its hun- 
dredth birthday, being still in use) 
and meteorological reports were made 





to Washington. There was a woman's 


social society organized, which some 
writers point to as the first woman's 
club in Amenica. 

A schism, however, caused largely 
by religion, arose at the very start. 
Some could not accept Owen's ration- 
alidtic views, and several families 
withdrew to found another colony a 
few miles off on the New Harmony 
land and in friendly connection with 
the parent colony. This infant town 
was christened Macluria, In March 
another slight difference gave birth 
to a second semi-detached colony, 
which was given the name of Feiba 
Peveli. 

In the spring of 182% after little 
morethan a year of existence, disin- 
tegration began. In March, eighty 
persons left New Harmony and went 
to live near Cincinnati. Maclure 
quarreled fiercely with Owen. The 
founder’s sons, Robert and William, 
in an editorial, admitted the failure of 
the project, but not of the principles 
involved. In May Robert Owen de- 
livered his farewell address and went 
back to England. He continued to 
fight for his ideas until death, but 
did not attempt another colony. 





two I have mentioned, and yet all of 
them are practically strangers to 
American Socialists. 
The Farmers and the South 

Then consider the question of agri- 
culture. Farmers have been restless 
at various periods since the second de- 
cade following the Civil War, but how 
many Socialists understand the eco- 
nomic development of agriculture in 
America so that they can talk intell- 
gently about it? Few of us, and yet 
there are large sections of farmers 
who ought to be with us and will be 
with us when we consider the history 
of agriculture and the special prob- 
lems of rural life today 

Then there is the vast region of the 
southern states with a civilization of 
its own, with problems, customs, preju- 





dices, historical backgrounds and racial 
conflicts that make this region differ 
largely with the north. The Socialist 
Speaker of northern urban centers who 
goes south to speak is helpless. He 
cannot make himself understood. He 
does not know the life and the people 
of the south, and he has no business 
there. His efforts are wasted. How- 
ever, we should know the south, for iz 
is an important part of the United 
States. 

When we consider the development 
of American capitalism and compare 
it with the development of capitalism 
in other countries we will find that 
there are at least four factors that 
apply to our history, and not to Euro- 
pean capitalism. These may be enu- 
merated as (1) the existence of free 


lands for discontented workers to flee 
to almost down to the twentieth cen- 
tury; (2) the United States down. to 
a very recent period has been one of 
vast immigration from the discontent- 
ed regions of Europe; (3) chattel slav- 
ery survived in this country down to 
the middle of the nineteenth century, 
and it has had a marked impress upon 
our history, vestiges of which still sur- 
vive; (4) capitalism here did not issue 
out of feudalism, as it did in Europe, 
if we except something like it which 
survived in the Hudson and Mohawk 
valleys of New York State almost to 
the Civil War. 

Some Suggested Lines of Study 

The factors enumerated above have 
had considerable influence in shaping 





the history of American capitalism, 





but the limits of this article do not 
permit me to consider how they have 
shaped it. What concerns me now is 
to point out some work which is im- 
portant for us to do. I would have 
the party present a series of study 
outlines of Socialist interpretation of 
American history and society. They 
should be written in popular style and 
adapted for study classes and for sale 
as popular propaganda. Among the 
publications which occur to me as be- 
ing important are the following: 

A General Outline of American His- 
tory. This would be introductery to 
the whole series and present only the 
more important phases of American 
development from.colonial times down 
to a recent period. 





The Evolution of American Industry. 


Considering that American capitalism 
did not issue out of feudalism, this 


| booklet would trace industrial develop- 


ment out of American origins in rela- 
tion to free lands, slavery, household 
industry, etc. 

The Evolution of Northern Agricul- 
ture. This is a field that has not been 
explored by many writers, but mate- 
rials are available for a good popular 
exposition. 

The Evolution of Southern. Agricul- 
ture. Considering the part that slav- 
ery and large plantations have played 
in the history of the Seuth, the neces- 
sity of this study is obvious. 

The Evolution of Parties 

Development of American Bourgeois 
Ideas. A mine of material is avail- 
able. This would include Jonathan 





By Alfred Bak Baker Lewis 


HE indications are plain that the 
T liquor question is going to be the 
one issue that will engross the 
attention of the mass of people in the 
United States for the next few years. 
If we Socialists want to get a hear- 
ing, and want to have our meetings 
in any way decently attended, we will 
have to take some stand on the ques- 
tion that is certain to be the burning 
one from now until at least after 
1928. 

Luckily, Socialist principles point to 
such a stand. As Socialists we al- 
ways recognized the evil political in- 
fluence of the saloon. Saloon pajitics 
in the days before prohibition were 
often the backbone of the power of 
the local bosses of the Democratic and 
Republican parties. At the same time, 
we have always clearly realized that 
in order to be able to take over con- 
trol and management of industry by 
the government, the working class 
would have to be entirely free from 
the stupefying effects of alcohol. To 
that extent we are clearly in agree- 
ment with the aims of the Prohibi- 
tionists. 

Volstead Act a Failure 

But the attempt to dry. up the coun- 
try by the drastic provisions of the 
Volstead Act has proved a complete 
fizzle in all the large cities and the 
mining and manufacturing towns 
where the anti-dry-law sentiment is 
overwhelming. The corruption intro- 
duced into the Government service in 
those places where wet sentiment is 
strong is appalling. The worst fea- 
ture of it is that it is apparently in- 
creasing. No branch of the Govern- 
ment is safe. The magistrates, the 
kaldermen, the police, the prohibition 
officers themselves are corrupted, and 
the belief in their corruptibility has 
undermined respect for the government 
and its officials among great groups of 
our population. The bootleggers, great 
and small, seem to own the govern- 
ment. 

A great stream of bootleg liquor, fed 
partly by smuggled rum, but mostly by 
conversion of industrial alcohol to the 
bootleg trade, floods the country. Only 
those who do not drink can fail to 
realize how easy it is to obtain boot- 
leg liquor. 

Now, our Socialist principles offer a 
way out of this mess. We seek to get 
rid of private profit, and we rightly 
point to private profit as the source of 
graft and corruption both in public 
and private life. The evils of the 
liquor traffic in pre-Volstead days were 
largely due to the fact that the manu- 
facturers and retailers of liquor could 
make greater profits just by stirring up 
a craving for liquor in the community 
and playing upon the pitiful weak- 
nesses of habitual drunkards. It was 
of course impossible to enforce regu- 
lations, no matter how they were 
drawn, which were intended to forbid 
the sale of liquor to men visibly af- 
fected by the alcohol they had already 
consumed, when each additional sale 
meant added profit to the saloon- 
keeper. 

Goverment Made Alcohol 

Today, the big source of supply 
the bootleg trade is the conversion of 
alcohol into potable liquor by plants 
supposedly engaged in making alcohol 
for industrial and medical purposes 
only. This is the opinion of District 
Attorney R. Buckner, who 
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Government Regulation of the Liquor 
Traffic Is Proposed 





A Socialist Remedy for the Prohibition Mess 
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alcohol to the bootleg trade, of course, 
occurs and will continue to occur be- 
cause there are enormous profits in 
it for the manufacturers of alcohol. 
Why not adopt the simple Socialist 
solution of having the government 
take over the industry of manufactur~- 
ing alcohol for industrial and medical 
purposes? Exclusive government own- 
ership and operation of the industry 
of making alcohol, in other words. 
This is certainly the proper solution 
and is in strict accord with Socialist 
principles. It cuts the bootleg traffic 
at the source. No longer would there 
be any necessity for a large corps of 
government officers trying to inspect 


the premises of distillers and other 
manufacturers of alcohol ,and being 
often bribed by the private owners of 
those plants. With exclusive govern- 
ment manufacture of alcohol no one 
would get a profit out of making alco- 
hol for the bootleg trade, and hence 
no one would undertake it. Having 
squeezed out private profit, the boot- 
leg evil would largely disappear. 

Then in communities where public 
sentiment was favorable, the sale of 
light wines and beer could be per- 
mitted by licensed drug stores. These 
drug stores should receive their wgne 
and beer from the government and be 
charged the full retail price, so that 





they would get no profit from the sale 
of liquor and the only motive in han- 
dling it would be the desire to please 
their customers by furnishing them 
with a gratuitous service. Only in 
those places where public sentiment 
was strongly in favor of permitting 
the use of alcohol to some extent 
would the drug stores ever handle it, 
for only in such communities would 
the drug stores which refused to sell 
wine and beer be in danger of losing 
any considerable number of customers 
to those stores which did furnish this 
gratuitous service of selling liquor on 
which they made no profit. Conse- 
quently, the enforcement of prohibi- 





Soft Coal Bosses Revel in Injunctions 
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By ART SHIELDS 
LEARFIEED, Pa.—Trade union- 
ism in the mine fields of central 
Pennsylvania is partially out- 
lawed by injunctidns. Even peaceful 
picketing is forbidden 
words by the permanent restraining or- 
der against the union in Adrian, one of 
the struck towns of the big Rochester 
& Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co. The 
Buffalo & Susquehanna interests in 
Armstrong county, the big Heisley 
Coal Co. at Nanty-Glo in Cambria 
county and a string of smaller con- 
cerns over the district have court or- 
ders in their favor against the miners’ 
union. 

The ban on peaceful picketing has 
just been argued qn appeal before the 
State supreme court in Pittsburgh and 
a decision is pending. Miners gain 
some comfort by the enforced retire- 
ment to private life of the author of 
this amazing order that outdoes the 
worst efforts of “Injunction Bill” Taft. 
Charles Corbet, the millionaire jurist 
of Jefferson county, who pulled this 
stuff was a labor candidate originally, 
elected on the Democratic ticket in 
1915 for a 10-year term by labor sup- 
port. When his first real test came 
last year and the Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh applied for a writ he went 
wrong. When he went into the pri- 
maries a few months later for another 
term labor gave him the knife. He 
tried his luck on every ticket, was 
beaten badly on the Democratic and 
Republican and by one vote in the 
Prohibition primary ballot. 

Corbet wrote “peaceable 
into the permanent writ 
because earlier temporary 
tion against marching did not specify 
picketing and when the union mem- 
bers were cited for contempt they in- 
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picketing” 


an 


sisted that they had not violated the] 
the | 


injunction. So Corbet changed 
order. The marching had shut down 
the mines at Adrian and other Jeffer- 
son county towns when they attempted 
to reopen in 1925 after 
months of lockout. 

Levi McConnaughey, the huge 
trict board member from that subdis- 
trict, had of coal diggers 
an Ameri- 
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led a host 
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breakers quit in a body. Then the 
company rushed to the country judge, 
saying in its petition for a restraining 
order that there was no “remedy at 
law” (no laws having been violated), 
and that only an injunction would al- 
low production to continue, 

In the opinion that accompanied the 
writ, the judge argued against the 
Jacksonville union agreement and that 
the men ought to work at the wages 
the company was offering. That the 
company was charged with contract- 
breaking he said was immaterial. This 
injunction hurts, but the strike con- 
tinues in Jefferson county, though the 
union has lost out for the time in some 
of the company’s Indiana county mines. 
But at Nanty-Glo, where the union is 
confronted with a milder injunction, 
the Heisley company has gained little 
from its writ and has been compelled 
to fall back on ordinary thug tactics. 
There President Brophy of the district 
union lodged stiff complaints with Gov- 
ernor Pinchot against the sheriff's use 
of a hundred deputized thugs. At 
Nanty-Glo the town authorities are 
pro-union. That injunctions have their 
limitations in getting out the coal is 
shown at other places, notably at the 
Buffalo & Susquehanna mines at Saga- 
more. But added to evictions, thugs 
and long continued starvation, they 
are a serious menace that gets worse 





with every strike. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 
DENIES ASPERSIONS ON 
HUNGARIAN RADICAL 


In an open letter to the Hungarians 
of New York, Forrest Bailey, a direc- 
tor of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, denied the report of the Work- 
ers Party Hungarian Daily that the 
Union had refused to send a speaker 
to the meeting held last Sunday in 
honor of Ferenc Gondor, Hungarian 
Socialist, representing the exiled lib- 
erals of his country, on the ground that 
he was an agent provocateur. 

Gondor, who attacked the Horthy re- 
gime and pleaded for republican gov- 
ernment in Hungary, was prevented 
from speaking and the meeting was 
broken up by Hungarian Communists, 
Says a statement by the union. 

“The American Civil Liberties Union 
is not a political organization,” said 
Bailey in his letter addressed to Joseph 
L. Sugar, Hungarian leader, “and as it 
is not interested in Gondor's political 
opinions or activities, there would be 
no point in our participating in a meet- 
ing called to do him honor as a politi- 
cal leader. In the absence of any at- 
tempt by civil authorities to prevent 





Gondor from 
reason why we should be represented. 
We have no knowledge of any ground | 
on which to join Gondor's political 
enemies in giving him the reputation 
of being an agent provocateur.” 








Switzerland Has International Yipsels 





| T last Switzerland has a ae 
A Yipsel organization. Following | 

up the work of the conference | 
at Aarburg last year, a convention was 
held in Lucerne on March 28 at which 
the Socialist Young People’s Organiza- 
| tion of Switzerland was formally | 
founded. 

Twenty-five delegates from all parts | 
of the Confederation were present rep- | 
resenting units with about 550 mem-} 
With the exception of five dele- | 
of the independent groups of | 
| Zurich and Derendingen who abstained 

from voting, all those present voted | 

for the constitution submitted by the} 
acting central committee, The abstain- 
ing delegates expressed themselves as 
in favor of the statutes of 


| bers. 


gates 


personally 
the new national body, 
report 


| fore taking a definite stand. - Head- 








but wanted to| 
back to their organizations be- 


quarters of the national organization 
will be in Bern and the Central Com- | 
mittee will.mumber seven. By a vote 
of 17 to 5 it was decided to postpone | 
the matter of affiliating with the So-| 
cialist Youth International until the 
next convention. The Swiss Yipsels | 
will work in harmony with the Social- | 
ist Party and the trade unions | 

The 
to heed 
Socialist 


convention voted unanimously 
the appeal in behalf of the} 
Youth organizations in Italy 
issued by the Socialist Youth Interna- 
tional and to give them financial aid. 
A request the Swiss Communist 
Youth organization to participate in 
sending a delegation to visit Russia 
was unanimously turned down. 
enthusiasm prevailed at the Lucerne 
meeting and much expected from 
the “pep” displayed the young 
Swiss, 


by 


is 


by 


speaking, there was no| ¢ 


Great | 


tion would be almost in exact propor- 
tion .to the prohibition sentiment. 

Drug stores would be under no temp- 
tation to sell any wine or beer to men 
already visibly under the influence of 
liquor, for they would get no profit 
out of the sales. If the drug stores 
tried to make a profit on the liquor 
they handled by selling illegally at a 
price higher than that for which they 
got their stuff from the government, 
the buyers of liquor themselves would 
naturally protest since they would 
suffer. As their protest would result 
in a heavy fine on the drug store 
owner, or even cause him to lose his 
license, the entire business of selling 
liquor would be kept a profitless un- 
dertaking. And with the profit absent 
from the industry, not only in the 
making, but in the selling end, the 
whole liquor evil would be a matter of 
entirely negligible importance. The 
problem would be solved by the simple 
application of the Socialist principle 
that private profit is the source of our 
modern social ills. 


N. Y. ITALIANS TO GIVE 
BENEFIT PERFORMANCE 
TO AID TEXTILE STRIKE 


Passaic strikers have the 
hearted support of Ttalian workers of 
the city. A special committee of Italian 
workers from Passaic has interested 
New York unions in a theatre benefit 
to be held Friday evening, April 23, 
at the Nation Theatre,, Fourteenth 
street and Sixth avenue. 

Two light. operas in Yalian will be 
siven for the benefit of the Passaic 
strikers. They “The Years of a 
Mother,” in one act, and “Bajadera,” in 
three acts. Clement Giglio, famous 
Italian tenor, will play the leading roles 
in both operas. He will be supported 
by a large chorus and ballet. 

The civil liberty issue at Passaic will 
be discussed Monday evening, April 26, 
at 8 p. m. at a mass meeting at Ethical 
Culture Hall, Central Park West and 
Sixty-third street, under the 
of the Civil Liberties Union. 
sion free. 
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Timothy Dwight, John 
Alexander Hamilton, Fisher 
Ames, Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, 
Chancellor Kent, John C. Calhoun, 
George Fitzhugh, Chancellor Harper 
and others. 

Development of American Labor 
Ideas. Another mine of material is 
available. 
Manning, 1796; Thomas Skidmore, 
1829; Thomas Brothers, 1835; Orestes A, 
Brownson, 1840; Josiah Warren, 1850; 
Lewis Masquerier, 1875, and a few 
others. 

Evolution of Capitalist Parties. That 
this study would be a necessary ac- 
companiment of a booklet on the de- 
velopment of industry is obvious. 

Evolution of Labor Parties. Consid- 
ering that labor parties appeared as 
early as 1828, this booklet would be 
essential and serve as an interesting 
contrast to the preceding one. 

Social Struggles in America. This 
would tak@ many myths out of Amer- 
ican traditions. It would include Ba- 
con’s Rebellion in 1676; Leisler’s Re- 
bellion in 1689; War of the Regulators 
in 1771; Shay’s Rebellion in 1786; the 
Whiskey Rebellion in 1794; the Fries’ 
Rebellion in 1799, and the Dorr Re- 
bellion in 1842. 

Evolution of American Trade Uhions. 
There is no need of emphasizing the 
necessity of a booklet of this kind for 
Socialist propaganda. 

Evolution of American Government. 
Another opportunity for smashing 
some traditions, myths and prejudices 
that bar the’ way to a powerful So- 
cialist movement. 

The Revolutionary Struggle 

Workers in the American Revolu- 
tion. A struggle between the bourgeois 
classes and workers for control of the 
revolutionary movement, of which lit- 
tle can be obtained from the text- 
books. 

Evolution of American Slave So- 
ciety. Essential for an understanding 
of the South of the past and the South 
of today. 

The West in American History. 
This is absolutely essential to am un- 
derstanding of some phases of Ameri- 
can capitalism, for the West is the 
key to much of our history. 

Economic Conflicts; Northern Capi- 
talism and the Slave Regime. Two so- 
systems organized on differing 
economic bases, each trying to func- 
tion under one government, each ex- 
panding and coming into conflict with 
the other, offer an excellent field for 
Socialist study and Socialist propa- 
ganda. 

It may be said that this program is 
a large one. The answer is that it is 
large because we have neglected this 
work in the past. If we had not neg- 
lected it, the work now to be done 
would be small. What is presented 
is essential to a Socialist movement. 
It is what has been done by British 
Socialists for England, by German So- 
cialists for Germany, and so on. What 
the writer urges is not a swift accom- 
plishment of this whule program, but 
an earnest attempt to do what will re- 
quire a number of years. We will en- 


Edwards, 
Adams, 


cial 


ganda, build a more stable movement 
rooted in the native soil, and be less 
disturbed by the scholastic wars that 
have cursed us from time to time. 
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Good Manners 
For the Police 
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4 ia 
N “The Book of > en by Laura Alston 
Brown, Street and Smith Corp., publisher, price 
$1, which is our ready guide and companion on 

all occasions where correct deportment is the order 
of the day, we came upon detailed instructions as to 


\® «Conduct in Public.” 


These we hasten to impart to the police of the 
textile towns of Garfield, Lodi and Passiac, New 
Jersey. We believe that an earnest study of this 
important subject cannot fail to be of benefit to 
Chief of Police Zober of Passiac, Sheriff Nimmo of 
Bergen County and particularly the young man with 
the riot gun who walked us out of Garfield last Fri- 
day, the day that Norman was pinched. 

To him we recommend this passage from our 
favorite book: “To be straightforward and honest is 
commendable but to deliberately hurt péople by say- 
ing exactly what we think is to show a lack of finer 
qualities which prompt one to remain silent rather 
than to intentionally make a cutting remark.” So 
the next time the young man with the gun calls us 
“that from New Yoik” we are going to 
begin to suspect that he lacks the finer qualities which 
heretofore we had always thought were character- 
istic of deputy sheriffs. 

Again we are informed that greetings exchanged 
in public “should always be made in a subdued voice.” 
We greatly fear that some of the deputies forgot this 
when they exchanged greetings with visitors from 
New York who had come to town last week. Dis- 
tressing as it may appear to lovers of good form, it 
was our distinct impression that the greetings ex- 
tended by the police of Garfield to their out-of-town 
guests were made in voices far from subdued. We 
are writing .to Miss Brown, the author of the Book 
of Etiquette to get her opinion as to the correctness 
of shouting “You guys get the Hell outa here” at the 
approach of visitors. It may have become the ac- 
cepted form of salutation in certain parts of Jersey 
but we doubt it old-fashioned gentlemen like Gilbert 
Frankau would regard it as strictly au fait. 

Once more we find the admonition, “Under no cir- 
cumstance should a gentleman take a woman's arm.” 

This time there is no doubt about it.» We saw with 
our own eyes a Passaic policeman not only take a 
woman’s arm but break it almost off with his riot 
club. It must have been that he was one of Chief 
Zober’s latest recruits who had not had time to brush 
up on his etiquette. We do not like to say that in 
our opinion this policeman has forfeited his title to 
the term of “gentleman.” We pride ourself on our 
tolerance. “Tolerance is the mark of good breeding, 
one of the closest kept secrets of charm.” And who 
dares say that we are not well bred and charming? 
How could it be otherwise when we have read every 
‘one of the 244 pages of The Book of Etiguette? But 
nevertheless we do want to go on recofd as saying 
that the policeman in question was a bit forgetful 
when he took the lady’s arm, bent it nearly double, 
hit it with his club and then threw her down on the 
sidewalk and stamped on her face. We_trust that 
we will not be held in contempt of court or in violation 

of the Riot Act for expressing the above opinion. 
We realize that to Justice of the Peace Hargreaves 
this may seém like a rather severe criticism of a law 
officer and our respect for Justice of the Peace Har- 
greaves is as wide and deep as Greenwood Cemetery. 
He is the Justice of the Peace who held everybody in 
$25,000 and $30,000 bail for fear they might run 
around loose, overthrowing the government. Wasn't 
that a nize judge to eat up all the bail money? It 
would hurt us terribly to have Justice of the Peace 
Hargreaves think we were in contempt of him or his 
court. Let us assure him that contempt is not the 
word for what we feel about him. 
a * s oe 7 . 

We have been around officers of the law, law courts 
and lawyers so much lately that we find our thoughts 
taking on a strangely legal bent. In fact we are 
thinking of naming one of Isabel's new kittens (sure, 
she had two last Sunday just as we told you she 
would) habeas corpus and the other lis pendens. 
Then we could go around saying “have you seen our 
habeas corpus, lady?” and our neighbor could answer, 
“No, but your lis pendens is out.” Then we could say, 
“So’s your old man,” and with this and that many a 
lovely Spring afternoon _might be whiled away. 

s * * . * 7 

A number of our devoted friends are ganging on 
us to take a regular job in an office, a nine to five 
haul. They figure that it would do us lots of good 
to go back to work and stop picking on the labor 
movement which seems on the whole singularly im- 
pervious to our aitempts at reformation, Strange how 
it irks folks to see someone of their acquaintance who 
does not have to bust out of bed and run full tilt 
to an office, there to punch a time clock spang in 
the face at nine every morning. 

It is apparently a popular belief that those who do 
not engage in this amazing ceremony are unmanly 
wastrels, sickly lie-abeds who live the life of the 
famous Mr. Riley (why do not some of our Lytton 
Stracheys write'a Life of Mr. Riley) and are some- 
how miraculously nourished by ravens or manna or 
what have you? 

On the contrary, take it from one who 
free-lancing is far more of a nerve-racking occupation 
than any of your nine to five jobs. Rising every 
morning even though it he at nine-thirty and trying 
to figure how to approach a wary magazine editor 
with the story of Emma Grunch who made $235,000 
net last year by running a home for prostrate wood- 
chucks is no laughihg matter. 

But we are “in the fell clutch of circumstance” and 
by the time we appear again in this column we will 
undoubtedly be a regular go-getter with a desk to 


pound and everything. 
+ . . . * . 


knows, 


Well, folks, as Sheriff Nimmo says, “God save the 
State of New Jersey.” 
McAlister Coleman. 





Paradise Lost and Regained 


And did those feet in ancient time 

Walk upon England's mountain green? 
And Was the holy Lamb of God 

On England's pleasant pastures seen? 


And did the countenance divine 
Shine forth upon our clouded hills? 
And was Jerusalem builded there 
Among those dark Satanic mills? 


Bring me my bow of burning gold! 
Bring me my arrows of degire! 

Bring me my O clouds unfold! 
Bring me my chariot of fire! 


spear: 


I will not cease my mental fight, 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England's green and pleasant land. 


| to him—no, he 
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ORN in Breslau in 1825, son of 
B a wealthy wholesale merchant, 

Ferdinand Lassalle specialized 
in philology and philosophy at the uni- 
versities of Breslau and Berlin. His 
career at the university was excep- 
tionally brilliant. Wilhelm von Hum- 
boldt, one of the great men of his 
timé, called him “Das Wunderkind,” 
“The Miraculous Child.” 

Lassalle’s first book was “The 
Philosophy of Heraclitus, the Ob- 
scure.” His second book, “The Sys- 
tem of Acquired Rights” (published 
in 1861), was pronounced by the 
jurist, Savigny, the ablest legal book 
written since the sixteenth century. 
His remarkable championship of the 
Countess von Hatzfeldt, the mistreat- 
ed wife of a brutal husband, in a 
trial for separation and alimony, last- 
ing from 1846 to 1854, and his victory 
over the Count after arguing the case 
before 36 tribunals made him a unique 
figure in public life. The trial was 
undoubtedly one of the most dramatic 
and picturesque episodes in modern 
legal history. 

During these years he showed a 
keen interest in revolutionary move- 
ments. In 1848, he became acquainted 
with Marx, and contributed to a paper 
edjted by him. The following year 
he was arrested, accused of urging the 
people to armed resistance to the au- 
tocratic Prussian state, and sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment. He 
dropped out of public fife during the 
fifties, devoting himself to philosophic 
and lHterary studies, and, in the be- 
ginning of the fifties, to the trial of the 
Countess. 

Lays Foundation for Labor Party.— 
When the Progressist party was or- 
ganized, he joined it for awhile, but 
soon left, declaring that the party 
lacked both courage and enterprise. 
In 1862, he was asked to address a 
Berlin Liberal Club. He accepted and 
chose as his subject “The Nature of 
Constitutions.” He declared that con- 





By HARRY W. 


stitutions were based on power, and 
that if the Progressists wished to de- 
feat the reactionary Prussian monarch 
and government with its medieval 
constitution, they must not rely merely 
on arguments setting forth the injus- 
tice of the present situation. They 
must act. The printed address was 
confiscated by the police, but no ac- 
tion was taken against its author. 
This speech led to an invitation to 
address an artisans’ association in 
Berlin, April 12, 1862, a date some- 
times referred to as “the birthday of 
the German Social Democracy.” The 
talk before this group, ptbfished after- 
wards as the ‘Workers’ Program,” had 
in it a number of elements found in 
the Communist Manifesto. The eco- 
nomic view of history, the presenta- 
tion of the proletariat as the class that 
would dominate in the future, were 
pure Marxism. 


9° 

However, Lassalle departed from 
Marx in his insistence that the true 
function of the state was “to help the 
development of the human race to- 
wards freedom.” Such a state could 
be attained, he asserted, only through 
rule by the majority, based on uni- 
versal and equal suffrage. The growth 
of the factory system had made the 
workers potentially the most power- 
ful force in the state. The next neces- 
sary step was to make them legally the 
most powerful by instituting complete 
democracy. The next revolution is 
that which will place the proletariat 
in power. This will mean a victory for 
all mankind, 

The publication of this address led 
to Lassalle’s arrest for “exciting the 
non-possessing classes to hatred and 
contempt of the possessing classes.” 

The Leipzig Workingmen’s Associa- 
tion, followers of Schultze-Selitzsch, 
formerly referred to, was the next 
group to invite Lassalle to appear be- 
fore it. Lassalle accepted this invita- 
tion with eagerness; and with his 
reply on March 31, 1863, begins the 
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actual Socialist agitation leading to 
the formation of the Social Democratic 
party of Germany. 

He declared that the kernel of the 
social problem was found in “iron eco- 
nomic law,” established by Ricardo, 
namely, that “the average wages of 
labor always remain reduced to the 
necessary subsistence which is con- 
formably with the prevailing standard 
of life of a nation, requisite to the 
prolongation of existence and _ the 
propagation of the species.” 

Workers Must Organize as Pro- 
ducers.— The credit proposals of 
Schultze, he declared, would hardly be 
of much benefit to people who were 
scarcely able to live. Credit and raw 
material were of value to the small 
merchants, who were not without cap- 
ital, but were a mockery to others. 
Similarly, co-operative societies were 
inadequate for workers who were suf- 
fering as producers and not as con- 
sumers. “As consumers,” he declared, 
“we are in general all equal already. 
As before the gendarmes, so also be- 
fore the sellers, all men are equal—if 
they only pay.” 

There is only one solution. The la- 
borer must be his own producer. The 
working classes must organize with 
productive organizations, so that they 
might secure the full value of their 
toil—and the state must provide the 
necessary capital. 

The path to the organization of 
these productive societies is an easy 
one. “The working class must consti- 
tute themselves an independent po- 
litical party and must make universal, 
equal and direct suffrage their watch- 
word. The representation of the 
working classes in the legisiative bod- 
ies of Germany—that alone can sat- 
isfy their legitimate interests in a po- 
litical sense.” 

The majority of the committee of 
the workers’ association adopted Las- 
salle’s viewpoint. Others were shocked 
at this position, and the membership 





was divided into two rival camps, one 
supporting Lassalle and one Schulte. 

Workers’ Associations Join Move- 
ment.—In May, he and Schultze were 
invited to state their respective posi- 
tions before the workers’ congress in 
Frankfort-on- Main. Parliamentary 
dutiés prevented Schultze from at- 
tending. Lassalle, with his eloquence 
and fire, swept the great majority of 
his audience before him. Should his 
point of view be rejected, he told his 
audience in his final appeal, he would 
say to Herr Schultze, “You are right; 
these people are not yet advanced 
enough to be helped,” and he would 
stretch himself out in the Gulf of Na- 
ples and let the soft breezes of the 
south blow over him. “I should spare 
myself a life full of torment, exertion, 
vexation and worry . . . but you 
would lose one of the best friends of 
your class.” 

After some of his opponents had 
left the meeting, the vote was taken 
and showed 400 to 1 in favor of Las- 
salle. 

Universal Workingmen’s Asscelation 
Founded.—Lassalle found himself at 
the head of the democratic movement, 
and formed the Universal German 
Workingman’s Association. The stat- 
utes were adopted May 23, 1863. The 
first section of these statutes read: 

“With the name Universal German 
Workingmen’s Association the under- 
signed found for the German Federal 
States an association which, proceed- 
ing from the conviction that the ade- 
quate representation of the social in- 
terests of the German working classes 
and the real removal of class antag- 
onism in society can alone be secyred 
by universal, equal and direct suffrage, 
has as its purpose the acquisition of 
such suffrage by peaceable and legal 
meahs, and particularly by gaining 
over public opinion.” 

All German workingmen were eligi- 
ble to join the association on nominal 
payments. Agents were appointed 








throughout Germany. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


(Continued) 


HERE came a day, soon after, 

when Bricktop was gracious. Dan 

was inclined to be piqued when he 
recalled her apparent intimacy with 
Goodnite, but she stirred his senses. He 
was servile to her. Whenever he saw the 
gleam of her auburn hair in sunlight, 
or the quaint pallor of her cheeks be- 
neath the rouge, or her lips softly 
parted, or discerned the contour of her 
bosom against the yielding blouse, he 
experienced a great fiood of warmth 
breaking over and through his body. 
He felt friendly. A bond seemed to be 
laid between them. The bond extend- 
ed to other persons and to things. 
There were times, however, when he 
rebelled against his passion for Wil- 
he]lmina. In those moments, when he 
felt her as a trammeling flood of ease 
and delight, he fought against her, and 
against all the life at the capitol. He 
longed to go back to the printing shop; 
more than that, to go back to a life 
of toil and self-denial. He thought of 


Wugh. Be saw the moulder’s garden, she think? She was animate, warm, 

where the white-hot iron flowed. Hugh, | gesirable. She didn’t think. She was 

sweat-stained, embittered, yet herole. protoplasmic. She was incarnate jazz. 
Then he came back to her, to the] She was a flood of ecstasy. 


faint sweet odor that hung about her 
like an unseen cloud. He was power- 
He came toward her smiling, the 
spaces of his being open toward 


less. 


raw 
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flower-strewn river of syncopation | 
again—and her. 

She came toward him; he thought, 
at first, shyly, but when he drew her 
close he saw that she had the clear 


resolution of a mature woman in her 


eyes. They whirled away on a rain- 
bow torrent of sound. How she danced, 
madly! He could feel her give her- 
self without reservation now. He 
whispered: | 

“If that long, yellow-haired beau of | 
yours comes tonight, sweetie, you | 
won't go with him. Say no.” 


She laughed. “No, goosie, I won't.” 
“A moon rose over a sea of waving 
grain~a tiny skiff fluttered on a black, 
thick pool—a wind-swept hilltop 
etched with poplars, eager yet imper- | 
| 





turbable—a_ star-littered stretch of 
purple sky—night in a fragrant grove 
of pine trees—a bed of odorous pine 
boughs’’—these were the pictures that 
the music made for him. 

And what for her? Her head bobbed | 
just beneath his chin. The course, | 
thick red locks were pulled back from 
the scalp in the middle to make the 
tight knots over the ears. What did 





“We must go somewhere after this,” | 
he whispered. | 


| high buildings. 


bor Novel of the 
Northwest 
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plied, smiling now, too, knowingly: 

“Laura,’ queen of the underworld,” 
she mused. “She comes here to 
chaperone Nellie. Nellie’s twelve years 
old and knows her way around.” 

She directed his attention to a figure 
in a far corner of the room. Dan saw 
a small woman in a dark gown, a black 
sailor hat shedding a black veil down 
over her face. 

“That's Laura,” explained.“ 
Laura’s worth some money and Nel- 
lie’s going to college.” Bricktdp’s inner 
mirth was still reflected in her face. 

Dan marvelled at Billy's manner. 
Her attitude seemed to him nasty. In 
exploring the realm of his companion’s 
mind this was the first time that he 
had come upon any foul corners. 
There was something—not superficial- 


she 


ly, but inherently—coarse about Wil- 
helmina Wentz, he saw. 

They were dancing again. How this 
creature of his could dance. It seemed 


she found the music of Tango Stair’s 
orchestra a habitat in which she was 
perfect denizen. It was her world. At 
length even she sickened. 

“Are you tired?” he asked. 

“No, I never get tired. But let’s go.” 
Her glance was a challenge. 

Out into the night. A flock of stars | 
showed in the trough of sky above the 
There were the empty 
streets with a suggestion of the open 


country about 
graver. 

Dan suggested a restaurant. 
would not have it. 

“You can come up to my room,” she 
told him. 

In the back bedroom of a two-story 
“Can I, Billy? Thank you, dear.” 
rooming-house they forgot the need 
of food. There were few preliminaries. 
Billy opened the closet door and, 
shielded by it, donned a kimona. Re- 
turning to him, she pushed him down 
into the one chair and, seating her- 
self on his knees, she demanded: 

“Let's talk first.” 

He saw her eyes search for the clock, 
an alarm clock attached to a string 
above the pillow on the single bed. It 
was ten minutes of one. She talked 
excitedly while he toyed with her hair, 
and interrupted her with kisses, 

As she chattered, Dan knew for the 
first time what in her fascinated him. 
It was energy. She was a stream of 
All female. There was no re- 
bellion in her against a nature which 
had made her a woman, 


them. Bricktop was 


No, she 


power. 


“Men are poor fish,” she reflected 
momentarily. “You want only one 
thing, and we soon find that out.” 


She laughed. 
He kissed her throat. 
(To Be Continued Next Week) 




















Her eyes danced merrily. 
“I'm hungry now,” she answered, 
| 


her, where she might strike when he “No, after the eats,” he insisted. 
Was most vulnerable. “Sure.” | 
“Billy,” he urged, “you have got to Between dances, as they rested, 
go to The Tamborine with me. To-| Billy pointed out to him a girl, a little 
night. Now.” figure with an oval face and great dark 
To his surprise, she consented. . | eyes, a face that arrested attention at 
As he left his room that night,{ once. It was the countenance of a 
dressed with unusual care, he was ex- | creature without a soul. As Dan scru- 


cited and grave. He experienced a 
slight nausea and his face was flushed; 
he was like a runner about to start in 
an important race. His mind ran along 
hotly to a consideration of what they 
would do after the dance. It seemed 
knew that Bricktop’s 
consent*to go to The Tamborine with 
him swept away barriers which had 
been dividing them. She was opening 
doors to him, and he knew it. 

The Tamborine! It flooded his mind 
with pleasure. The lilt and swing of 
to the surge. of drum and saxo- 


feet 
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phone intoxicated his senses. The 


tinized her, her eyes sought his blank- 
ly and boldly, as if to say, “You are 
aman. I know you. I am a female 
child. You understand.” 

“Who is it?” he asked Bricktop. 

“Laura's child.” 

“Who's Laura?” he inquired. Brick- 
top began to laugh furtively. Her eyes 
were filled with a lascivious gleam. 

“You don’t know Laura?” she de- 
manded, still laughing. “I thought all 
you men knew her.” 

Light began to dawn upon him 

“No, I don’t happen to have the 
pleasure of her acquaintance,” he re- | 
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x Making Gold Cheap 








EWS comes from Germany that Professors 
N Miethe and Stammreich are meeting with in- 

creased success in manufacturing gold from 
According to a recent @ispatch to the 
Society, their experim@nts are 
yielding ten thousand times as much gold as they did 
a year before, Electrical discharges are sent in be- 
tween mercury electrodes. The gold is found in the 
path of the spark in the ratid of one part of gold te 
ten thousand of mercury. From one kilogram of mer- 
cury one-tenth of a grain of gold is obtained. Prate 
tically all of the quicksilver is used over and over 
again, ~ F ‘ 

Well: “Am golde haengt, nach golde draengt doch 
alles,” and so I might just as well make a few timely 
observations on that precious (7?) metal. 

To start with, what makes gold so dear and value- 
less is its scarcity. About all the blooming thing is 
fit for is jewelry and as soon as a still more expen- 
sive metal is discovered, such as platinum, for in- 
stance, gold takes a back seat. Now jewe!ry is onee 
tenth ornament and nine-tenths ostentation. When 
we put on jewelry we put on dog. If ornamentation 
was the object there are lots of substances that are 


much more beautiful than gold and much cheaper. 
Among them flowers. Therefore by utilizing gold in 
the so-called arts we simply cater to the cussed in- 
stinct of putting it over our poorer neighbors. The 
display of gold on persons arouses envy in the be- 
holder and pride in the wearer, two vices that should 
be tabooed. 


quicksilver, 
American Chemical 


. > ~ 

Primitive people also used gold as currency, Gold 
is of great value in condensed form. A belt full. of 
golden sheckels in the olden times could be exchanged 
for whole herds of such bulky objects as oxen, asses, 
goats and women. Nowadays we facilitate exchange 
by paper tokens such as checks and paper money. But 
the primitive habit of looking on gold as a medium 
of exchange still prevails. So we dig gold out of one 

hole and put it into another hole and then issue yel- 
low slips of paper on which we solemnly inform the 
world that a certain amount of gold has been taken 
out of one hole and put into another hole, 

7 2 s 

At the present time all civiliz@ nations, our own 
included, are on a gold basis, which is proven by the 
fact that there is no gold in circulation. 

. . + . 

The reason why people dig gold out of the earth is 
on account of its value. The value comes from the 
digging. If it cost as much to dig a ton of gold as ft 
does a ton of iron, gold would be as cheap ag iron 
and if it cost as much to dig a peck of gold as it does 
to dig a peck of diamonds, gold would be as valuable 
(?) as diamonds, which are only good for cutting glass 
and diamonds, This comes from the fact that all com- 
modities derive their value from the amount of labor, 
that is the quality and quantity of beans, bacon, shoes, 
school books and overalls that are expended in their 
production. 

Gold,. therefore, is labor and the reason why labor 
has so precious little of this precious substance is 
because it produces the stuff. Children of shoemakers 
go bare-footed for the same reason and this also-€x-_ 
plains why dairy farmers sell cream and buy oléo- 
margarine. 

. s . 

An increase in the supply of gold is followed by a 
corresponding decrease in the purchasing power of 
gold. What is gained by the gold diggers is lost by 
the gold owners. So nothing is lost in the digging 
of more gold but the labor expended thereon, 

All authorities agree that when the losses of une 
lucky gold diggers are deducted from the gains of 
fortunate ones, gold costs more than its utility face 
and fetish value. It is therefore the only commodity 
which loses value by producing it, 





However, if those two German professors succeed i 
making gold out of quicksilver, it will greatly enhance 
the value of gold by reducing its value to @ little 
above that of quicksilver. In that event we may have 
gold plated looking glasses, and while the latter may 
not come up to the old mercury mirrors, they sure 
would make the poor devils envious Who could only 
afford the quicksilver kind. 

On the other hand, if those two scientists could makd 
gold out of such valueless material as cinders, dise 
carded tin cans, campaign posters and political plate 
forms they would render a distinct and lasting service 
to blustering humanity. In the first place, they could 
pay the war debt in such a manner as to hurt no- 
body’s feelings save those other alchemists who made 
money out of blood. In the second place, gold would 
be cheap enough then to make it available for the 
gold plating of barbed wire, frying pans, milk cans and 
railroad spikes. As it is, these extremely valuable if 
not downright indispensable utilities are. subject te 
rust and corrosion. Gold plating would make them 
practically indestructible. Go ahead, fellows. Make 
gold. Make it so blooming cheap that it will bee 
come actually valuable. 





“Payment by Results” 


Sir Ronald Ross, a distinguished British scientist, 
comes forward with the startling idea that in addile 
tion to having the State grant a subsidy for research 
into medical science there should be a properly ad- 
ministered system of “payment by results.” If some 
laboratory worker digs up something espécially bene- 
ficial to humanity he should be recompensed by his 
government in proportion to the estimated good done. 

Sir Ronald’s proposal is all right with me and I 
would even go him one better. Let the doctors also 
be paid by results. I have always been strong for 
a sliding-scale for the reimbursement of medicine 
men. 

Just as there are too many mines and too many 
miners, so there are too many patients and too many 
physicians. I can think of nothing that would tend 
to relieve medicine of its surplus practitioners faster 
than a national system of payment by results. And 
think of the wonderful effect it would have gn our 
health! Think of all the dear ladies and fussy gents 
who are told by their doctors that they are suffering 
from fancy diseases. If said does didn’t collect unless 
cures were made, how miraculous would be their 
speedy and successful cures! 


Strike Out-Lawed 


Wukxtra! Wuxtra! 

Bucharest Lawyers Declare General Strike to pro- 
test < st a bill now before Parliament putting a 
heavy stamp tax on legal documents. The lawyers 
assert that this and other features of the bill would, 
if the latter became a law, ruin their business by make 
ing lawsuits a luxury that only the very rich would be 
able to Indulge in. 

Bully for the lawyers 









Down with the tyrants who 
would deprive the poor of “the luxury of lawsuits.” 


Adam Coaldigger. 
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“By Arthur W. Calhoun 


Pe ARELY has ¥ higher tribute been 
paid to Karl Marx as a man, as 
’ a scholar, ‘as a revolutionist, 
. than. is rendered. in this extraordinary 
_ little book (Karl Marx’s Capital, An 
Introductory Essay by A. D. Lindsay, 
"New York. Oxford University Press, 
1925. 128 pp. $1.00), by the Master of 
Balliol... One ‘cannot read the essay 
without a revival of. Marxian enthu-. 
siasm or without the experience of high 
\ Fespect for the distinguished scholar- 
"ship and warm sympathetic insight of society of the future, where the 
the author. We might well pray that political factors, in the form of 
Marx may be delivered from some of social control, will master economic 
his professiona! disciples. and left to conditions. . . Economic deter- 
: ses 1 ik Uindsay. minism, then, according to Marx, is 
et ge chat the ar Ch not represented as the Tast word 
student wfll regard the present treatise about the whole of man’s nature, 
as adequate. It is naturally not ex- but a@a fact to be recognized and 
haustive, and there are’ points that re-» 
quire dissent, but it is the most per- 
guasive and the most reasonable ap- 
- peal on behalf of Marxism that has 
come to the notice of the present re- 
viewer. Moreover, the ground covered 
is broader than the title indicates. A 
very fine chapter on Marx and Hegel 
is followed by one (not so good) on 
Economic: Determinism, and the book 
closes with.a suggestive comparison of 
the work and influence of Marx and 
of Rousseau. To the person unac- 
quainted with Marx, a reading of Lind- 
@ay would amount to pretty nearly a 
libéral education, and to the ingrained 
Marxian it would give many hours of 
stimulating mental exercise by way of 
looking at the old gospel from new 
angles and pondering on fresh inter- 
pretations and expositions, 


~The Increasing Misery: Theory 

In. the first chapter, after showing 
the relation between Marx and his 
master Hegel, and the service rendered 
by Marx in providing a tangible ex- 
planation for the process of social evo- 
lution left rather mystical by Hegel, 
the author makes the point that much 
of the current misunderstanding of 
Marx is due to failure to observe when 
he was isolating a factor for special 
study rather than undertaking to show 
its complete place. in the scheme of 
things. Thus in respg@gt to Marx’s ex- 
position of increasing misery under 
capitalism: 

Defenders of Marx often 
themselves bound to contend that 
the misery has increased, as if they 
would be denying Marx if they ad- 
mitted that any improvement in 
conditions had taken place. Really, 
the whole controversy is beside the 
point . # . When Marx talked 
of increasing misery, he was talk- 
ing of what would be the outcome 
of unmodified capitalism. Capital- 
ism has never existed by itself, and 
whether Marx's account of the log- 
ical effect of a hypothetical capital- 
ism on wages is exact or not, it 
cannot, be confirmed or refuted by 

e—~—anssppeal to unanalyzed historical 
facts. 
That is, Marx saw, and made allow- 


ance for, the influence of.trade unions | 
Black Beauty 





Marxian Enthusiasm 
Revived 


that the society engaged in it is 
rightly constituted. . Marx's teach- 
ing of the social nature of produc- 
tion superseded the labor theory of 
value with its individualistic as- 
sumptions [but] the theory is 
nevertheless essential to Marx's 
teaching. For .... it is only the 
drive of the demand for justice to 
the individual “which the theory 

“embodies which enabled him to get 

behind the*”assumptions of the ex- 

isting etonomic structure and see 

What an economic structure of so- 

ciety might be. 

In the final chapter, some attention 
is given to the complexity of the prob- 
lem of realizing the Marxian goa’. 
Here the practicality of the English- 
man comes in, but due recognition is 
| given to the value of the idealist drive 
implicit in Marxism. The author is 
very likely a Liberal, but he has al- 
lowed surprisingly little of the virus 
of liberalism to manifest itself in this 
work. 





of emphasis implied in the statement 
that— 
He sets 





sharp contrast two 
development, one 


conditions 


in 
stages social 
in which the 
control the political, the other, the 


ef 


economic 


to be overcome. 

Tn respect the doctrine of class 
conflict, Lindsay does a valuable serv- 
ice in bringing the fact that a 
class is something else than ‘“‘a name 
for a number of, individuals whose in- 
dividual economic interests happen to 
make them act together.” 

In reading Marx “class” 
phrases like “class struggie” and 
“class conscious” should be re- 
garded as a species of community 
heid together by. some kind of 
group loyalty, by its members be- 

to sacrifice their in- 
dividual interests to the interests 
of the community The con- 
ception of class strassie is then 
fundamentally an insistence that 
men's powers of working together 
are based not on vague feelings 
of universal benevolence, but on a 
real sharing of common hopes and 
fears, common ways of life and 
understanding. 


The Theory of Value 

In the chapter on the Labor Theory 
of Value, the relation of Marx to the 
orthodox economists from whom he 
derived the notion is exhibited, and in 
the following chapter on Surplus 
Value and the Collective Laborer it 
is made clear that the real purport 
of the Marxian doctrine is not as a 
meticulous, detailed, exhaustive and 
final analysis of the literal workings 
of the capitalist system, but as a re- 
joinder to the _ individualist econ- 
mists who sought to use the labor 
theory of Yalue as a justification for 
the system of competitive capitalism. 
Marx fixes attention on those aspects 
of the problem that are significant 
for his purposes and shews conclu- 
sively on the basis of essential human 
interests and values that the human 
claim of equality must ultimately pre- 
vail if society is to be saved. 

His main lesson is not that jus- 
tice will be attained when we learn 
in some skillful fashion to dis- 
entangle the contributions of every 
separate individual to social produc- 
tion but when we frankly recognize 
that production is social and see 


to 


out 





in 


(Selected Essays by 

Karl Marx, translated by H. J. 
Stenning, New York; International 
Publishers, 1926, pp. 208; $1.75) would 
have made a better impression if they 
had been. rendered into English by 
some one with a mastery of English 
style and punctuation and if the proof- 
reader had done a more thorough job. 
As it is, one can not be very sure 
whether the more or less elusive char- 
acter of the thought in places is at- 
tributable to the author or not. It is 
fairly certain, however, that Marx 
wrote in a more wordy and round- 
about fashion than he would if he 
were alive today and aiming at the 
American mind. 

The current value of the essays, 
which range from Hegelian Philosophy 
and French Materialism through 
Proudhon, the Jewish Question, and 
Social Reform to a Critique of Guizot's 
English Revolution, consists in the ap- 
plication of the economic interpreta- 
tion to specific episodes and activities. 
The job is not always exhaustively 
and completely done, for the essays 
belong to Marx’s young manhood, but 
the suggestion is always there and can 
readily be amplified by the student of 
history who is familiar with the com- 
pleted development of the economic 
interpetation. 

The book is not of the “popular” 
order and is not likely to be of great 
benefit to the everyday reader. It is 
very interesting, however, to the stu- 
dent of Marx, or indeed to anyone 
interested in the interpretation of 
thought and affairs in terms of social 
experience. 


é HESE essays 
ing prepared 
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and of: social legislation as modifying 
the pure tendencies of unmitigated | 
capitalism. | 


The Class Conflict ax ne 
tm the chapter on oonomic Deier-| A Appreciation of Countee Cullen’s 
| Poetry—A Poem Written to 
His Father 





metaphysical problem of determinism | 
and the actual Marxian doctrine is not 
sufficiently and analyzed. 
Lindsay also, on account of the some- | 
what superficial treatment of economic | 
* determinism, attributes too great a de- : 
gree of relativity to the doctrine, mak- | By Henry Harrison 
a ce = erensiont rensetion. oF) N THIS DAY of sweeping contentions one must be careful not 
the modern economic era. Marx would | a P > a 7 ! 
hardly be willing to accept the balance | to deviate into dogma. Nevertheless, this appreciator, imbued 
with the essence of discrimination, is willing to go down on 
record as having maintained that Countee Cullen is by far and away 
the greatest of Negro poets, past and present. y 
What makes this assertion all the 
more extraordinary is the fact that 
| Countee, whose first volume, “Color,” 
has just ‘been issued by Harpers, is 
not yet twenty-one. Here, indeed. 
must be a youth of astonishing anges 4 
in the expansive fleld of poetry, and 
what is more, Countee is that youth 
in the flesh. > 
One of Oscar Wilde's many epi- | 
grams is to the effect that to be popu- 
lar is to be a mediocrity. In the case; 
of Countee Cullen, the observation falls 
flat. And there are reasons. One of | 
them is, very fortunately, by the way. | 
that Countee chooses themes inciden- | 
tally appealing to the lover of poetry. | 
Moreover, he possesses that rare gift | 
| of exquisite expression that stamps 
| him the genuine singer of words. To 
~ | be sure, Countee fs occasionally off the 
|} track; even the best of us fall out of 
form; but abberations are 
so very few as to be negligible. 
Sincerity !s the soul of writ. Surely| 
said of Countee Culien| 
he lacks earnestness. He !s8 a 
that longs for beauty and | 
understanding His eyes are 
|| magic crystals. They glimpse the| 
+ | fiéet, elusive threads that feebly 
| bind this fragile wisp these poets call 
beauty. And let it be sald in Countee'’s 
| favor that he never attempts to wan- 
A study| It 


expounded 
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If from the soil our sweat enriches 
sprout 
meagre blossom for our 
hands to cull, 
Accustomed indigence provokes a 
shout 
Of praise that life becomes so 
bountiful. 


One 
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But ushered regally into your own, 
Look where you will, as far as 
eye can see, 
Your little seeds are to a fullness 
grown, 
And golden fruit is ripe on every 
tree. 








Yours is no fairy gift; no heritage 
Without travall, to which weak 
wills aspire; 
This is a merited and grief-earned 
wake 
From One who holds Hits ser- 
vants worth their hire. 
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Countee's 


it cannot be 
that 
soul 


|| for 


So has the shyest of your dreams 
come true, 
Bullt not of sand, but 
Solld Rock, 
Impregnable to all 
crue 
Of elemental rage, storm, stress, 


of the 


that may ac- 














and shock 
seems that 
acted on behalf 
youths in penning so 
poem. How many of us would involze 
the gods for, not inspiration, but word: 
The Muse has not been fickle 
He has wooed her ardent- 

beautfully; and he has 





Countee Cullen has 
of innumerable Negro 


significant 


der off into ports of pedantry. 
of some of the modern poets will con- 
vince the skeptical that.the fashion to- 
; day is, apparently, to inaugurate as/| 
many pretentious and unfamiliar terma| 
| into a poem as the poet is capable of./| words. 
Not so with Countee Cullen. His {s| to Countee. 

| invariably The Right Word. ly, earnestly, 
Examples are always in order. Here! made her his. 
you have one of Countee’s poems that; An epidemic of epitaphs evidently Is 
| has not appeared in a magazine, but In| sweeping the country of poets today 
the Salem Metho-| Even this writer has been guilty of 
avenue and) having had a batch of epitaphs pub- 
which | lished. But few of these epitaphcers 
Cullen, is will survive. Among the foremost who 
will live, in all probability, will be the 

of Countee Cullen. For 
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a program issued by; 
dist Church on Seventh 
129th strect, New York, 
Countee’s father, Frederick 
reverend 


of 


TO MY FATHER |ebony form 
The many sow, but only the chosen 
reap; 
Happy the wretched few if Day 
be brief, 
That with the cool 
sleep 
A dawniless Night may smocthe 
the smart of grief. 


happily possessed of the enviable 
of creating such whimsical epi- 
Harper's 


so 
gift 
taphs as is Countee Cullen. 
oblivion of 
issues; and 
one who can say any- 


several 
Surely, 


| the last 
wonder. 
thing as 








ribute to wa 




















} swollen 
| croaked on the parapets. 


> with 





scarcely one of our American poets is 


| Magazine has been carrying them for! 
it is no! 


tersely as this deserves to be! 
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In Brief 











Whitman’s Best 

HRISTOPHER MORLEY’S In- 
troduction to “Two Prefaces,” 
by Walt Whitman (Garden 
Doubleday,, Page & Co. $1), 


C 


City: 
Says: 
“In that great book 
Grass) not the least 
thing was the densely typed Pref- 
unaccountably disap- 
printings 


(Leaves of 
imporiant 


ace, which 
peared from so 
and is at last restored . . in 
Professor Emory Holloway's In- 
clusive Edition of the Leaves, 
Surely that. magnificent outburst, 
essential to any reasonable notion 
of what Walt was about, is one of 
precious documents in 


many 


the most 

American ink. 

The 1855 Preface, so long 
smuggled away (perhaps because 
it damaged the theory of the un- 
tutored child of Adam) remains the 
real miracle. If it existed in manu- 
script, I'd hope for it as the most 
exciting sheaf of handwriting this 
country has penned. . = 
Having just read these Prefaces (the 

second preface to “November 

Boughs”) for the first time myself, I 

can humbly what Morley 

writes, and could add little else here 
as a review except endless quotations 
from them. The whole first preface is 
itself a glorious poem in Whitman's 
richest phraseology. It thrilling. 

Such a rejuvenator of decrepit words! 
No one has “read Whitman” ‘unless 

he also has conned these Prefaces— 

here they are published now ina handy 
little volume worth its weight in hard 
coal, As in the famous Prefaces which 

Shaw is always attaching to his pub- 

lished plays, almost the very best of 

this universally translated and home- 
spurned gray poet lies in these two 
forewords. 

How strikingly Whitman was im- 
pressed and inspired—as is Waldo 
Frank—by that spiritual thing, 
America. But Whitman wrote while 
yet America was a pioneer’s land, and 
while there was a frontier. Frank 


a 


endorse 


is 


‘claims to see a vision of a spiritual 


America today—if any one else has 
had such a visitation recently let him 
by all means shout it from the top of 
St. Woolworth’s Cathedral! Such a 
one may possibly be a reincarnated 
Whitman—let such not esmpe us! 
Meanwhile, how would vou like to hear 
Gray ’Gene Debs discuss spiritual 
America with good Gray Walt 
Raymond Fuller. 


A Splendid Scenario 


A QUAINT charm and. freshness 


places Idwal Jones’ first novel 

(The Splendid Shilling. Gar- 
den City: Doubleday, Page. $2) far 
above the ordinary adventure tale and 
eagerness for his future 
is terse and vigor- 
is concise and 


excites an 
works. His style 
ous. His language 
vivid. 

With Guy Puncheon, 
though somewhat Quixotic 
Jones takes us through the wild Welsh 
country. And from there across the 
sea in pursuit of his childhood sweet- 
heart—to California. Here Puncheon 
finds a country rich in gold and dan- 
ger. Life high-pitched and gay, 
with death, startling in its frequency, 
stalking among the half-mad gold 
hunters. After wandering down the 
length of the Gold State, always cher- 
ishing the “splendid shilling” 
Danzel had given him in parting, 
finds that loves a brilliant cox- 
comb. 

Guy’s love for Danzel, Jones depicts 
with a poignant tenderness. But he is 
most skillful when describing the awe- 
some and grotesque. 

“Geirionyd is a black tarn, of fabu- 
lous depths and devoid of life. A 
prodigality of great round boulders, 
higher than a man, edges the lake. A 
moor clothed with gorse comes down 
to the water on the opposite side. 

- Puncheon crouched in the lee 
of a boulder, for the wind was roaring 
over their heads, lighted his pipe and 
gave himself up to absorption in the 
landscape.” 

And 


lovable, 
gypsy, 


is 


he 


she 


sea, “Vultures, with 
bald and moulting. 
They hooded 
they 


with 


on tne 


paunches, 
as 


obscene croaked 


waltzed grotesquely, 


their 
swaved 
flaps of their 
like dilapidated shudders.” . . , 
“Raucous clamor rent the air and 
a flurry feathers and smiting 
the 
they 


eyes, 


or 


of 
danced 
to 


of wings, vultures 


fought as tore a snake 


sels.” 
With tl 
artist. 


his pictures 


of 


Jones paints 


lucidity an 
rugged, 
usting, they are always b 


deftness and 
Whether 
even disg 


tiful. 


they be tranquil, 
nue 
We can imagine no more charm- 
film 
Splendid Shilling’ would make 


Polly Markowitz. 


Mexico in Panorama 


t I'TER we finished the book (The 


Plumed Serpent, by D. H. Law- 
could 


ing and than 


picturesque a 


Alfred A. Knopf. $3) 
why Mr. Law- 
mountain 


rence, 
understand 
top of a 
Mexico. 

not 


iz on 
His view 
dificult to 


defined 


* Son Cristobal, 


di 


clear, Vi\ 


IS panornal 
accept. his id well 
descriptions of Mexico and her people. 
of the Plumed Serpent 


reality of life 


But, the stor 
the into the 
ticism. We 
‘ther the Mexi- 
1 the flow of 
} 


it was his 


move rom 
earthir of Maya my 
wondered at times wl 


ean torridness affectc« ink 
or whether sit- 


f spiritual t 


An_ Irish 


s simp'e 
hired for the writing of epitanhs: 
EPITAPH FOR A CYNIC 
Birth is 
All men vommilt; 
Life gives us time 
To atone for it; 
Death ends the rhyme 
As the price for it 


a crime 


which | 


dusty wings that creaked | 


and 
mor- |} 


1e | 


or | 


“The 


- Myers Takes 


By James Fuchs 


OST books with a social and 
M historical perspective are, in 
a sense, fragmentary auto- 
biographies of their authors, though 
few are intended and fewer still are 
recognized as such. That observation 
has particular force when applied to 
Gustayus Myers’ latest volume (Gus- 
tavus Myers: The History of American 
Idealism. New York: Boni & Live- 
right; $3), nor is it misapplied in an 
effort to illumine certain defects of his 
earlier and infinitely more meritorious 
volumes Both they and his present 
performance—which is anything but a 
creditable one—will be understood all 
the better in the light of the author's 
record. In 1905-1906, when the 
high tide of Republican sham-radical- 
bull market for 
of exposure, and 
of some of our 
earnest 


ism, incipient 
American literature 
the alluring example 
people converted 


an 


best many 


Myers was one of the converted. 





more valuable acquisition than most of 
his brothers of the pen who “joined” 
around that time and now keep him 
company in the Malebolge of the quit- 
| ters and renegades. .This much, at any 
rate, may truly be said in his favor: 
After joining the Socialists he never 
| dropped into the ignoble routine of a 


glamor of the Russian revolution, the} 


an); 


young writers to Socialism, the Citoyen | 


To do nim justice, he was rather a| 


. 





| Climbs on the Wagon of 
100 Per Centers 


sight—in adMlying his newly found key 
of economic determinism to the His- 
tory of Tammany Hall, the History of 
the Great American Fortunes, the His- 
tory of the Supreme Court, his un- 
skilled hand frequently shook and he 
missed the lock—or to speak without 
metaphor, his three great works are 
valuable as fascicies of priceless anti- 
capitalist evidence rather than as 
well-reasoned and structurally sound 
digests of it. Still. as a Socialist he 
was on the right road to roughly right 
conclusions, even if he sometimes 
strayed in reaching them. 

When he ceased to be a Socialist he 
altogether lost the key to all human 
history and with it the ability to write 
historical works worth the trouble of’ 
reading. HTtaving repented of the social 
indictment contained in his three valu- 
able publications, he now makes public 
profession of his repentance in a 
worthless volume, What does the 
| term “American Idealism,” as used by 
| the author, mean? The blurb on the 
jacket explains: It means a distinct 
national tendency running counter to 
the erroneous notion that Americans 
are a severely practical people, con- 
cerned with material ambitions only. 








| ° 
| party functionary drawing light, but 
| absolutely safe pay for light work done 
| any old how, on the strength of. his 
| prestige of a known writer conde- 
scending to join. 

In any reference to his record, how- 
ever brief, it should likewise be men- | 
tioned in his favor that, during his 

| Socialist career, he was never one of 
those gifted lads who quit work after 
joining, to make a lazy, attenuated 
| living by lecturing on some such con- 
Dostojéiffsky, the 
Mystic,” or “Did Nietzsche Eat Gou- 
lash, and if Not. Why Not?” That 
wasn't the way of Gustavus Myers dur- 
ing the ten years or so of his Socialist 
eareer. He had the decent instincts of 
a gifted, hard-working publicist, who, 
under an obligation to 
juse the new key of economic deter- 
| minism in laborious efforts to un- 
riddle historical problems of prime im- 
portance to American workers. by his 
immense diligence in collecting and 
sifting. evidential material he. showed 
himself worthy of a comradeship-in- 
arms with all enlightened craftsmen of 
He never was a So- 


| genial topics as 


feels himself 





hand or brain. 
cialist scholar of profound analytic in- 


| 
i 





| Chemistry Today 


What fool was ever foolish enough 
to ascribe severe practicality and ex- 
glusively material ambitions to all 
| Americans? And what fool will be- 





‘Two Books That 


Reader to the Problems and Achieve- 
| ments of Chemistry 


lieve Mr. Myers disclaiming that they 
are the main lineaments of most 
Americans—and of most other people 
besides? What possible good can it 
do to describe the outstanding phe- 
nomena of American Hife and history 
|as manifestations of a disinterested 
benevolence indigenous to God’s coun- 


introduce the Lay 





| By Benjamin 


| VERYBODY has learned by now that our civilization “rests upon 
Chemistry.” To be sure. it doesn’t exactly rest; nor is it sustained 
by chemistry as on a single prop—that is, it is maintained by 


| 


| 
i 


modern life. 

One need not be a chemist to reatize 
that daily bread has been in- 
fluenced by new science, from the fer- 
tilizer stage on the farm, through the 
conflict with insects and_ blights, 
through the multitudes of instruments 
at every stage, through 
down to the wrap- 
ready for de- 


our 


employed 
| milling and baking, 
ping in paraffin paper 
livery. Our clothing and furnishing, 
our metal industries, building ma- 
terials, drugs and perfumes:and dyes, 
dries, all pass through the hands .of 
the chemist at some point. 

While the practical arts of life reach 
back into prehistoric times, a clear 
| understanding of the processes upon 
Hecanee these arts depend is of com- 
| 
| 
| 





paratively recent attainment. It is 
difficult for most people to realize that 
pat the time of the American, revolution 
{our present knowledge of the nature 
lof so commonplace qa phenomenon 
| fire was ‘not even suspected. Systematic 
definitely to 
hundred 


as 


belongs 
of the 


very 
last 


chemistry 

the period 

fifty vears. 
Either of 


and 
two books: “Chem- 
istry In Modern Life,’ by Svante 
August Arrhenius. N. Y.. D. Van 
Nostrand Co., 1925, $3: “Chemistry and 
Civilization,” 
x. i BP 
may serve edmirably 
lay reader 
and achievements of chemistry. 


these 


Allerton S. Cushman, 
& Co., 


introduce 


by 
Dutton 
to the 


to the probiems, methods 


ot 


There is no longer a search for the! 


| magic stone, or for the elixir of life. 
The search directed toward such 
abstractions as the structure of 
atom, or the relation of electricity to 
reaction. These studies 
“pure” science have 
revolutionized our management 
| living things as well as our control of 
jraw materials. The chemist is no 
|} longer a combination of medicine man 
and magician, Yet the modern 
medicine man cannot get along with- 
the chemist, although he makes 
less use of “drugs” than ever before. 
From a black art chemistry has become 
a penetrating Hght 
; many old mysteries. 
present a brief historical 
the alchemists to the present time, and 
give numerous and 
illustrations the vast 
about our economic 


| - 
| is 
| 

| chemical 


| 
| 


} out 


for 
Both 

survey from 
both 
changes 
life 


of 


brought in 





man of forty, Kate by name, is drawn 
under the spell of Mexico; repelled as 
she is, yet people have “got her,”’ Don 
| Cipriano whose blood is for the greater 
part Indian marries her by the ancient 
jrites of Quetzalcoatl, a city of ancient 
Mexico. She is lost to white civiliza- 
Her lot been cast with a 
of primitive soul, serpent-like 
She united herself to a 
history reeks of the 
bloody conquests and the 
frightfulness of war. She loses herself 
in a land of mongrel population where 
shadows cast by the moun- 
tains seem darker in their effort to 
hide the coil of the earthy viper which 
seems to have become Mexico. 
Lawrence telling of his own ex- 
throughout the book. We 
t then, but when he dips 
mysticism he tires us a 
that H. D. 
his characters but 
the page and then ana- 
No idealists for him. 
of the earth and he 
through lay bare mo- 
tives that are not at all uninteresting. 
| We he was 
| thus uncovering. 
| We we 
the psychology of the Don 
If we gleaned that we liked 


Aaron Chugerman. 


tion. has 
} man 
calm. has 
people whose 


Spanish 


the misty 


is 
periences 
bes 


like him 


his into 
little. It 

naught for 
them 
lyze to the bone. 
His 


| ploys 
' 


pen 


seems 


out on 


people .are 


hem ing 


enjoyed him best when 


feel that now 


as well as 
the peon. 


| the book. 


several things besides chemistry, 
rapid transportation, or the newspaper. 
contributes some of its distinctive powers and characteristics to 


try? Yet such, according to Mr. 
Myers, they are, with the memory of 
Tammany Hall, of an iniquitous Su- 
preme Court, and of the malodorous 
accumulation of Great Fortunes thrust 
out of sight. 

Not Mr. Hearst—as witness a cer- 
tain celebrated telegram—but the 
moral sense of the country supplied the 
Spanish-American War; not the cure 
rent of economics, as Mr. Wilson once 
averred, but our nobility of soul drew 


C. Gruenberg 


such as electrical technology, or 
Yet it is true that chemistry 
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our papers and inks, notions and sun- |} 


1925, $2.50, | 


the | 

in | 
nevertheless | 
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clearing up| 
writers | 


impressive | 


cares | 
to lay| 


understand | 





| through the applications of chemistry.| US into the World War; not high 
| Dr. Arrhenius. himself a dis- finance in search of opportunities for 
|tinguished contributor to both | investments, but our unquenchable de- 
| theory and the applications of chemis- | Sire to secure “Liberty for Other Coun- 
try, takes a somewhat broader view | tries” (Chapter XV) accounts for our 
of his subject and shows the relation | doings in China, Colombia, Porto Rico, 
of technology to art forms. This is’a | Mexico, and so forth. 
of civilization that the un- Of 349 pages of such drivel, perhaps 
and critics too fre-| the most outrageous is contained in 
quently overlook. The artist and the| the chapter dealing with the initial 
unrefléctive craftsman commonly take | history of the American Constitution. 
| for granted their materials and the | Compare James Oneal's chapter, deal- 
means for molding them. Whether one|ing with the same topic, in “The Work- 
works in paints or in glass, in metals | ers in American History.” with the 
}or enamels, in textiles or in bricks, | absurdities of the repentant and eulo- 
|} both his medium and his tools have} gistic Mr. Myérs, and you will be able 
| been radically modified by advances in } to weigh the respective merits of So- 
| science. In every field it is today pos-| cialism and Sycophancy as explana- 
| sible for ordinary human beings to do| tory principles. 
| What nobody could do a few genera-| As an introductory gift,. thrown into 
| tions ago. And everywhere we can/ the bargain, the reader gets the fol- 
make use of natural resources that but | lowing quotation, printed in extra 
|a short time ago were either beyond | heavy lettering on the jacket: “The 
our reach or insignificant rocks, earth, | chief ideal of the American people is 
idealism.” That is almost as good, in 
its way, as the profound dictum of the 
medical candidate in Moliere’s com- 
edy, “Quare est opium dormitivum? 
| Quia inest ei vis quaedam dormitiva.” 
(Why is opium sleep-inducing? Be- 
cause it has a certain power of induces 
ing sleep.) 
Need [ tell tne readers of The New 
Leader that this pearl was dropped by 
' Calvin Coolidge? 
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or waste material. Moreover, chemistry | 
us materials having com- 
f properties such as never 
nature. 


has given 
| binations 
existed in 

In Dr. Cushman’s book the beginner 
will find a more intimate acquaintance | 
with the personal character and 
struggle of several great chemists, and 
a very introduction to the! 
recent theories regarding the structure 
of 
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Critical 
Cruisings 
By V. F. Calverton 

















Until the appearance of the work of V. F. Calverton intelligent 
literary criticism in America was the isolated exception. 

In bewildering succession, Sinclair Lewis, Charles Norris. Theodore 
Dreiser, Sherwood Anderson and others have given America a great 
and new literature. 


The orthodox critics have been at a loss to'explain this deep-seated 
departure from the accustomed traditions of American writers, In 
most cases, literary criticism has been but the expression of pale 
personal reactions of middle-class-minded critics, sometimes called 
“liberal,” at other times “‘conservative.”” 


Jt remained for Calverton to place in its true historical and social 
perspective the amazing fermertt that has been going on in American 
literature. re) 

“Critical Cruisings” will be criticism with a meaning and a pur- 
pose. As Calverion has stated the keynote of his forthcoming com 


tributions: 


““We ought to choose books that should arouse comment and, as 
often as possible, controversy. The esthetes ought to be attacked, 
the Menckenians, the Wiggams, etc.” 





Among the books to be discussed in the first four columns will be 
Floyd Dell's “Intellectual Vaggbondage,” Charles Norris’ “Pig 
Iron,”’ Stuart Sherman's “Critical Woodcuts” and H. L. Mencken's 


“* Americana.” 


| 
| 


| 


| “Critical Cruisings” Will Appear Each 
Week in The New Leader Beginning 
Next Week 


| 
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"Max Pine Honored on Birthday 





Sixty-Two Years Old, the Veteran Labor Leader Is 
Still in the F orekwuant of the Workers’ 
‘Movement . 





Max Pine 


AX Pine, the veteran of the 

Jewish Movement, approaches 

his sixtieth birthday. He is 
now as he was at the beginning of his 
eventful career, full of youthful spirit 
and confidence in mankind. 

His life was a stormy one, but rich 
in experience.. The sufferings and cries 
of the toiling masses gave him no rest. 
He responded wholeheartedly, plung- 
ing into the great and noble work of 
forging the ranks of oppressed labor 
into an organized body. Unions were 
formed and the fight against exploita- 
tion and slavery became acute and 
effective. Max Pine was then recog- 
nized and acclaimed as the leader of 
the workers, the exponent of their 
ideals, their spgkesman. 

Pine was nineteen when he came to 
America. Not finding work in his own 
trade, which was printing, he adopted 
the knee-pants trade aS a new means 
of livelihood. He joined the Knee- 
pants makers union and immediately 
became one of its most active mem- 
bers. A short while after he was 
elected secretary of that organization 
and ied the workers in a general 
strike. The strike was won and Pine 
came to the fore as a forceful leader. 
His popularity has grown immensly 
and his advice and assistance was 
looked for by workers of other trades. 
There is no organization in which im- 
migrant workers predominate, to which 
Max Pine has not given his help and 
the best that is in him. 

, The historical strike of the tailors 
in 1912 was of tremendous significance 
in Max Pine’s career as a Labor 
Leader. The big masses of tailors 
worked under the most deplorable con- 
ditions. The sweating system was 
then at its height. The trade was un- 
organized, the tailors enslaved and 
downhearted. In 1911 he had under- 


and with the help of the labor move- 
ment he succeeded, in a period of one 
year, to call out thirty. thousand 
tailors on strike. Under his leader- 
ship the strike was won. As a result 
of this Victory, all other unions in the 
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BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL 34 
Office: 39 EAST 84TH STREET Telephone Lenox 4559 


Regular, Meetings Every Monday Evening in the Labor Temple 


THOMAS CAHILL, President 
THOMAS PORTER, Rec. Secretary EDWARD DUNN, Fin. Secretary 





N. ¥. JOINT COUNCLL 


CAP MAKERS 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ 
Internations! Union. 











needle industries strengthened their 
positions and securéd decent con- 





ditions for their members. 

Max Pine was and still is a powerful 
speaker and possesses an almost limit- 
less energy. His wit is sparkling. He 
is profound and earnest. With great 
devotion and love he serves the labor 
movement and staunchly believes in 
its just cause and rights. 

He was Secretary-Treasurer of the 


BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL NO. 8 
Office & meee ye Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Ms tp “an! Ave. Phone 4621 Stagg 
fice open daily exeept Mondays from 9 A. o5 P. M. 
Regular meetings every Tuesday Seaaieus 
WILLIAM WENGERT, President CHARLES PFLAUM, Fin. Secy. 
VALENTINE BUMB, Vice-President JOHN TIMMINS, Treasurer 
HENRY ARMENDINGER, Rec. Sec’y ANDREW STREIT, Bus. Agent 








United Hebrew Trades, until recently. 





He held this post, with some interrup- 
tion, almost the entire time of its ex- 
istence. In fact he was its. pioneer 
and helped to establish this competent, 
economic organization which embraces 
the entire Jewish .Labor Movement. 
He was one of the founuers of the 
Jewish Daily Forward and is still a 
co-worker. At one time he was its 
Editor. As a member of the Socialist 
Party, he is ever a conscientious and 
loyal worker. For years he advocated 
its doctrines and ideals. 

Max Pine is sixty years old. Sixty 
years of life is but a usual occurrence. 
In this case, however, it is a life full 
of wonderful eyents; it is one l~ng un- 
abated, uninterrupted forward march 
to enlightenment and the emancipation 
of the working class. 

In recognition of Max Pine’s de-! 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners of America 
LOCAL UNION 488 
MEETS EVERY MONDAY EVENING at 495 Ea.t 166th Street 
OFFICE: 501 EAST 1618T STREET. Telephone Melrose 5674 © 


THOMAS DALTON. President, CHAS. H. BAUSHER, Bus. Agent 
HARRY P. EILERT, Fin. Sec’y THOMAS ANDERSON, Rec. Sec’y 











UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


Carpenters and Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION No, 808 

Headquarters tn che Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Willoughby Avenue 
Brooklyn Labor Lyceum. Telephone Stagg 6414 Office hours every day 
Regular meetings every eons evening. 
SYDNEY PEARCE, HENRY COOK, 

Rec. Secretary Treasurer 
JOS THALER CHARLES FRIEDELL, 

Fin. Secretary Business Agent 


Office: 
except Thursday. 
JOHN HALKETT, 


skresiden it 
FRANK HOFFMA 
Vice- resident 








votion to the cause and in appreciation 





of his sterling qualities as a man and 
comrade, the Labor and Progressive 
movement is tendering him a banquet 
on Friday, April 30th, at Beethoven 


DOCK AND PIER CARPENTERS 


LOCAL UNION 1466, UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 


OF AMERICA 
67-69 Lexington Avenue Madison Sqaare 4992 














taken the task of organizing the tailors 


© = Nf > r els | 
Hall, 210 East 5th street, New York. | Regular meetings every second and fourth Monday 

This will be a truly representative | tthemecd tank v3 Ei nega ng JOHNSON, Jr., ‘i ‘eute Be 
po - 2 re. . . Michael Erikson, ce-Pres, Fd. M. Olsen, Fin. Sec’ udwig meson 
gathering and a joyous’ manifestation Christopher Gulbrandsen, Charles Johnson, §Sr., Ray Clark 
of love and respect to a worthy Reearding Secretary Treasurer Business Agents 
comrade. 








French Leaders Protest Rivera Terror 


——_e——_ 


HE recent revival of official ter- 
T rorism in Spain by Primo de 
Rivera, as evidenced by dis- 
patches telling of the wholesale ar- 
rests of alleged Catalonian rebels, 
Communists, unionists and other per- 
sons not in agreement with the dic- 
tatorship so enthusiastically lauded by 
Alexander P. Moore, former American 
Ambassador in Madrid, un- 
biased observers,’ has drawn a sharp 
protest from a representative group of 
French intellectual workers and Depu- 
ties. As printed in the Paris Humanite 
of March 30, the protest reads: 


and similar “ 


“The military reaction is weighing 
heavily upon unhappy Spain. 

“Far from diminishing, the violence 
of the dictatorship is increasing. The 
prisons are filled, but nevertheless, 
fresh trials are arranged for and new 
persecutions are being prepared. 

“Coincidentally with the. spring of- 
fensive planned in Morecco, an offen- 
sive is beginning in Spain against the 
nd all those who do not wish 
heads to the despotism 


workers a 
to bend their 
of General Primo de Rivera. 

“The minions of the reaction (the 
somatenes) commit murder openly by 
day streets of Barcelona and 
the police are arresting hundreds of 


in the 








THE : 


Workmen’s Circle 
The Largest Radical Working- 


men’s Fraternal Order in 
Existence 


85,000 MEMBERS 
$3,200,000 ASSETS 


750 Bragehes All Over the United 
States ond Canada 


insurance from $100. to $1,000 


Sick benefit, 15 weeks per year, at $8 
oer week. Many branches pay additional 








benefit from $3 to $5 per week. Con- 

sumption benefit, $200, or nine months tn 

our own Sanatorium, located tn the most 

beautiful region of the Catskill Monn- | 

tains—besides the regular weekly benefit 
For information apply to 


THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 


175 East Broadway, N. Y. City] - 


Telephone Orchard 6616-6617 | 
. a 














| 
citizens suspected of ‘Catalonianism,’ | 
‘Syndicalism’ or ‘Communism.’ | 
“The big trial of those accused of || 


Catalonianism is soon to begin, as is 








CARPENTERS and JOINERS 


OF AMERICA—LOCAL 2163 
Day room and office, 160 East 65th Street, New York. 
ree meetings Ea Friday at P. M. 
JOHN NNA, Presiden £, 
THOMAS. HEARLAW, Fin, Seo’y. 


| UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 
| 


Phone: 
RHINELANDER 8339 
J. DALTON, Vice-President. W. J. CORDINER, Ree. Sec’y. 
CHAS. BARR, Treasurer. WILLIAM FIFE, Bus. Agent. 























that of the ex-Central Committee of 
the Communist party in Barcelona, 
whose members, Joaquim Maurin, 
Oscar Perez Solis, Victor Colome and 
Felix Fresno, have already been in | 
prison two years awaiting trial. } 

In Valencia Cesareo Cervera and 
Jose Pla will soon appear before the 
judges and be tried for their lives. 


These two men are accused of having 


PLASTERERS’ UNION, LOCAL 60 


Office, 4 West 125th St. Phone Harlem 6432. 

Kegu’ar Meetings Every Monday Eveni The Executive Board Meets Every Friday 
Eventing at THE LAROR TEMPLE, 243 “EAST 84TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
MICHAEL 4. JOLLERAN, President and Wusiness Agent. 

4. J. O'CONNELL, Vice-Pres. Bosinese oe 
THOMAS SHERIDAN, Fin. See’y JOHN LEAVY 
JOSEPH LeMONTE 


HN DOOLEY 
MICHAEL GALLAGHER. Rec. Bec’y 





defended themselves against premedi- 





tated attacks by the Fascist syndicates 





upon the workers’ organizations. 

“In every city of Spain, large or 
small, there -is a prison, and every 
Spanish is filled with political 
prisoners. 

“This horrible situation is about to 
as the Dic- 


prison 


be aggravated still more, 


Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators of America, 
District Council No. 9, New York City. 


Affiliated with the American Federation of Laber ané 
National Bullding Trades Council 


MEETS EVERY THURSDAY EVENING 


Office, 166 East 56th Street. 
Telephone Plaza—4100-5416. PHILIP ZAUSNER, Secretary. 


CoE: = EAST Fe 
: Orebard 
The Council meets every ist and 3rd 
Wednesday. 
JACOB ROBERTS, Sec’y-Organizer, 
S. HERSHKOWITZ, M, GELLER, 
Organizers. 


OPERATORS, LOCAL 1 


Regular Meetings every 1st and 3rd 
Saturday. 
‘Executive Board meets every Monday. 
CUTTERS, LOCAL 2 


Meetings eevery Ist and $r@ Thursday. 
Executive Board méets every Monday. 








All Meetings are held in the 
Headgear Workers’ Lyceum 
(Beethoven Hall} 

210 East 5th Street. 





Tre International Ladies’ Germent Workers’ Union 
3 West 16th Street, New York City 


Telephone Cheisea 2148 


MORRIS SIGMAN, President ABRAHAM BAROFF. Secretary-Treasurer . 





The Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ Union 


Local No. 10, LLGw. U. 
Office 231 East 14th Street . Telephone Lerington 4186 


BXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS EVERY THURSDAY AT THE OFFICE OF THE UNION 
DAVID DUBINSKY, Genera! Mauager 
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United Hebrew Trades 


175 EAST BROADWAY 
Meet ist and 3d Monday, 8 P. M. 
tive Board same day, 5.30 P. M. 
M. ABRAMSON, Chairman 
TIGEL, Vice-Chairman 
M. FEINSTONE, Secretary-Treasurer 


Execu- 








HEBREW 
| BUTCHERS UNION 
| Loca) 234, A. M. ©. & B W. of N. A, 
8 eh Sects ant a ara Tuptar 
AL. GRABAL, Crenleet 
L KORN, 8. JACOBI, 
Manager. Beery, 


BONNAZ EMBROIDERFRS’ 


UNION, LOCAL 66, I. L. G. W. U. 

7 East 15th Street Tel, Stuyvesant 3657 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday 
Night in the Office of the Union 
Z. L. FREEDMAN, President 


PGEO. TRIESTMAN, NATHAN RIESEL, 
Manager Secretary-Treasurer 


NECKWEAR CUTTERS’ 








Union, Local 6939, A. F. of L. 
7 East 15th Street Stuyvesant 7678 
Regular Meetings Second Wednesday of 


Every Month at 162 East 23rd Street 


Sam Harris, N. Ullman, 
President. Rec. Sec'y. 


eee (Chisling, J. Rosenzweig, 
Vi resident. Fin. Sec’y & Treas, 
po Levine, Business Agent. 


HEBREW ACTORS’ UNION 


Office, 31 Seventh St., N. Y. 
Phone Dry Dock 3360 


REUBEN GUSKIN 
Manager 











Joint Executive Committee 
OF THE 


VEST MAKERS’ UNION, 


= Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America. 
Office: 175 East Broadway. 
Phone: Orchard 6639 
Meetings every 1st and 3rd 
Wednesday evening. 
M. GREENBERG, Sec.-Treas. 
PETER MONAT, Manager. 








tator wishes to have his hands free for 


his svar in Morocco, into which he is 





now drawing the French Government, 





upon which he is counting for the re- 
conquest of, the Riffian territory. 
“French public opinion, as in the} 
days of the execution of Francisco 
Ferrer, should raise its voice in behalf | 
of the hatefully Spanish | 
workers. It should resolutely come to 





oppressed 





PAINTERS’ UNION No. 261 


Office: Telephone: 
62 East 106th Street Lehigh $141 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday at the (fice. 
Regular Meetings Every Friday at 210 East 104th Street. 


{SADORE SI). VERMAN, 4, HENNENFIELD, 
Financial Secretary Recording Treasurer 








the aid of the victims of unbridled re- 





pression. It should demand the end 
of the military dictatorship in Spain, 





the re-establishment of the erindened 
the will of a reactionary | 
liberation of all the} 


destroyed by 
adventurer, the 


political prisoners and general am- | 
nesty. | 

“(SIGNED) | 
“JEAN LONGUET, HENRI BAR-| 


Phone Watkins 9188 


N.Y. TYPOGRAPH- 
ICAL UNION No. 


Offices and Headquarters, 24 W. 16 St.,N.Y. 
Meets Every &rd Sunday of very Month at 
SHIELDS HALE. 6? BMITH BT. BROOKLYN. 


LEON H. ROUSE 

President 
John Sullivan 

Vice-President 

Jobn 8. O'Connell 
Secretary-Treas. 
Theodore F. Douglas 
Organizer 





BUSSE, ROMAIN ROLLAND, . J. 





SEVERINE, HENRY TORRES, 





JEAN ZYROMSKI, VICTOR MAR- | 
GUERITE, COMPERE - MOREL, 
ERNEST LAFONT, HENRY MARZ, | 





PAUL-LOUIS.” 


German Painters’ Union — 


LOCAL 499, BROTHERHOOD OF PAINT- 





JOUR NEYMEN PLUMB ERS’ UNION, LOCAL 418 


Of Queens County, New York. Telephone, Stillwell 6594, 
Office and Headquarters, 250 Jackson Avenue, “ore isiang City. 
Regular meetings every Wednesday, at % M 
ENJAMIN A, DAVIS, ” President. 
witiaan PIvorTa, Financial Secretary. 
VILLIAM MEHRTENS, Recording Secretary. 
CHARLES McADAMS pb GEORGE FLANAGAN, Business Agents. 





ERS DECORATORS & PAPERHANGERS 





Regular Meetings Every Wednesday Ev'g. 
at the Jabor Temple; 243 East 84th St 





BRUNO WAGNER, President. | 
CHAS. KOENIG, Rec, Sec'y. { 








WHEN YOU BUY 
CLOTH HATS 


Always 
Look for 
This Label 


Co 








U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


LOCAL UNION No. 463, of NEW YOR CITY 
oe 2033 Fifth Avenue. Phone: Harlem 487%. 
Regular meetinxs every Wednesday, at 8 p. m., at 243 Bast 84th Street 
MATTHE Ww 5. “MORAN, President. JOHN WALSH, Vice-President. 
FRED DEIGAN, General-Seeretary. TIMOTHY HOPKINS. Secretary. 











See That Your Milk Man Wears 
the Emblera of 


The Milk Drivers’ Union 


Local 584, I. ls. of T. 


Office 
565 Hudson St., City. 
Local 5684 meets 
on urd Thursday 
of the month at 
ASTORIA HALL 
62 East 4th St. 
Executive Boaré 
meéts on the 3nd and 
4th Vhuradays at the 
FORWARD Bing nl 115 Eaat 
Broadway, Boom 3, 
JOE Bee AN, “Pres. & Business Agent. 
MAX LIEBLER, Sec’y-Treas, 














Italian Cloak, Suit and Skirt Makers 


. Union Loca) 48. 1. L. @, W. UO. pos 
, 231 EB. i4th Street. 
wen oF Executive Board meets every Fan a= at 7:30 
SECTION MEETING 
Downtown—231 E 14th St ist & 3rd erisay atéP M 
Bronx—E 187th St & S. Boulevard 1st & 3rd Thurs. 8 P. M 
Harlem—i714 Lexington iba tst ig 7 Montgomery P-3 
*klyn—106 atrose Ave. ersey City— on 

a - SALVATORE NINFO. Manager-Secretary. 


Pp M 





* ma 
United Neckwear Makers’ Union 
LOCAL 11016, A: F. of L. 
7 East 15th & Phone Bee 9 esant 7063 
Joint Proce ~ Board m every Tues- 
day night at 248 oelock. “S the office, 
LOUIS FELDHEIM, President 
ED, GOTTESMAN, Seey.-Treas. 


_LOUIs FUCHS. 


EMBROIDERY WORKERS’ 


UNION. Local 6, L. L. G. W. O. 


Exec. Board meets every 2nd and éth 
Tuesday, at the Office. 601 E. 16ist St. 


Melrose 7690 


CARL GRABHFR, President. 
M. WEISS, Secretary-Manager. 








WHITE GOODS 
WORKERS’ UNION 


Local 62 of IL. L, G. W. U. 
117 Seeond Avenue 
TELEPHONE OBCHABD 7106-7 
A. SNYDER, 
Manager 


Italian Dressmakers’ 
Union, Local 89, l. L. G. W. OC. 


AMilatead with Joint Board Cloak and 
Dressmakers’ (Union. Executive Board 
Meets Every fuesday at the ()ffice,® West 
Siet Street. Telephone 7748 —Watkins. 


° LUIGI ANTONINI, Secretary. 








AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA) 


31 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. Suite 701-7158) 
Lelephones: Stnyvesant 6500-1-2-8-4-5 
SYDNEY HILLMAN, Gen. President JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, Gen, Seo’y-Treas.} 





NEW YORK JOINT BOARD) 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
Telephones: Spring 7600-1-2-3-4) 


ABRAHAM MILLER, Sec’y-Treas. 


611-421 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. 


ABRAHAM BECKERMAN, Gen. Mgr. 





New York Clothing Cutters’ Union’ 


Office: 44 East 12th Street. Stuyvesant 5566. 


heguiar meetings every Friday night at 210 East Fifth Street, 
Executive Board meets every Monday at 7 p. m. in the office. 


PHILIP ORLOFSKY, Manager. MARTIN SIGEL, Secy.-Treas. 





PANTS MAKERS’ TRADE BOARD 


AMADBAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
ORCHARD 1357 


oF GREATER N. Y. 
YFFICE: 175 KAST BROADWAY. 


Board Meets Every Tuesday Evening at the Office. 


MORRIS BLUMENREICH. Manager. HYMAN NOVODVOR, Sec’y-Treasarer, 


All Locals Meet Every Wednesday. 





” Union 
Pressers’ Union 
Loca) 3, A. C. W, A. 
Executive Board Meets Every Thursday) 
t the — i 

11-27 Arion PL, Bka., Y. 
Louis CANTOR. , RB 

BR. TAYLOR, LEON BEAK, 
| Rt Fin, See'y 


‘Lapel Makers & Pairers’ 


Loca! 161, A. CG. W. A. 
OMce: 3 Dejancey 8t. Drydock 3800 
Ex. Board meets every Friday at 8 B. M. 
IKE SCHNEIDER, Chairman: 
KENNETH F. WARD, Secretary: 


ANTHONY V, FROISE, Bus. Agent. a Gers 





NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


INTERNATIONAL POCKETBOOK WORKERS’ UNION 


Affiliated with The American Federation of Labor 
GENERAL OFFICE: 
11 WEST 18th STREET, N. Y. 


CHARLES KLEINMAN CHARLES GOLDMAN A. I. 
Chairman Secre etary -Treasurer 


Phone Chelsea 3084 


SHIPLACOFF 
Manager 














Structural Iron Workers 


UNION, Local 361. Brooklyn 
Office: Telephone 
671 Pacific Street Cumberland 0189 
pen Dally from 7:30 A. M, to 6:30 P. M. 
Meetings Every Wédnesday, at 8 P. M., 
at Columbus Hall, State and Court Sts. 
Charles McDonnell, E. 8. Calvert, 
President. Sec’ y-Repre. 





N. Y. Wood Carvers 


and Modelers Association 
Regular Meetings Ist and 3rd Friday. 
Board Micers Meet 2nd & 4th Friday 
243 East 847TH Street, New Yose Citr 


Frank Walter, H. Kramer, 


Organizers: 


PAPER. BOX MAKERS’ UNION 





OF GREATER NEW YORE 
Office and Headquarters, 3 St. Mark's Place Phone Orchard 1200 
Executive Bo ard Meets Ev Wednesday at 8 P. M. 
AL. GREENBERG, FRED CAIOLA, s AM SCHNALL, FLORENCE GELLER, 
President. Manager Treasurer. Fin. cy. 


GEORGE E. POWERS, THOMAS DINONNO. Delegate, JOSEPH DIMINO, 





MILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, LOCAL 24 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union 


Downtown epee 640 waperues Phone Spring 4548 


Uptown Office: 0 We 7th Street Phone Wisconsin 1270 
Execut ve oth me every Tuesday evening 
HYMAN LEDERF ARB, I. H pUOLDB ERG, NATHAN SPECTOR, ALEX ROSH, 
Chairman Ex. Be Sec’y Manager ec'y-Treas, 
ORGANIZE RS: I. H. GOL \DBERG, MAX GOODMAN, A. MENDELOW ITZ 








President Rec. Secretary 
A. Pugsiette, Wm. Dettelbach, 

Vice Pres. Fis. Secretary 
a. Volz, August Schrempf, 

Treasurer Business Agent 








Business Agents 
GEORGE MEANY, DAVID HOLBORN, JOHN HASSETT, PAT DREW. 








AND CAPS 


























THE LABOR SECRETARIAT 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


A Co-operative Organization of Labor Unions to Protect the Legal || 
Rights of the Unions and Their Members in Various Matters in which They }| 
Should Have the Advice and Other Services of a Lawver. 

S. JOHN BLOCK, Attorney and Counsel 


Labor organizations can obtain 


membership, etc., from the office, 198 Broadway, Room 1100, New York. || 
Board of Delegates meets on last Saturday of every month at 8 P. M. 


at the Labor Temple, 243 East 84th 


CHAS. CAMP, President. ALEX ECKERT, Financial Sec’y. 
ALBERT HELB, Secretary. 


full information regarding cost of 


Street, New Yor k. 














ITALIAN CHAMBER OF LABOR 


Organized in pete for the purpose of spreadi 
unionism and helping all reco >» 
activities among the Italian- 





peak ng 


1 labor unior 


workers of Ne Ww Yor 


ng the prine pes ar 1 the ethics of labor 
ns in all ir industrial and educational 
Cc and vicinity 


For Translations, Dulane and Speakers, Call Lexington 5852 


Office at 231 Fast M4th St. 


tTURO GIOVANNITTI, General Secretary 


» S. ¥. 
LEONARDO FRISINA, Organizer 
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EAT YOUR BREAD WITH 
A CLEAR CONSCIENCE 


Se 








Never before have the Bakery Workers been more 
in danger of going back to slavery conditions. The em- 
ployers are now making terrific onslaughts on their hard 
won gains after many years of struggle. 





Now, as never before, the Bakery Workers need your 
moral support. 


“am a 


The’ best and only way that you can help is to insist 
on the above Union Label. 


EAT YOUR BREAD WITH A CLEAR CONSCIENCE 














and know that you are not doing so at the expense | 


of Slavery to the BAKERY WORKERS. H 
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PAINTERS’ UNION, No. 51 


Headquarters 366 EIGHTH AVENUE 
Telephone Longacre 5629 
Day Room Open Daily, 8 a. m. to 6 p.m, 


JOHN W,. SMITH, FRED GAA, 
President Fin. Secretary 
M. McVONALD, G. F. BREHEN, 


Vice-President Ree, Secretary 
Regular Meetings Every Monday, 8 P. M. 


MEETING HALL TO RENT 


FOR LABOR UNIONS AND FRATER- 
NAL SOCIETIES. Seating Capacity 350. 











Patronize Union Laundries! 


Laundry Drivers’ 
Union Local 810 


saat os ~ “gs 











219 Sackman 


Brooklyn 
Phone Dickens 1144 


M. Brodie, res | 
1. Burstein, T | 
Philip Ritz, Sec'yv 

8S. Rosereweig, Rus. Rep 


Union Vrivers 
Wear This Button 


~AMALGAMATED TEMPLE |— 


11-27 ARION PLACE 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
‘Meeting Roome and Mase Meetings for 
Organizations at Moderate Rates 











BROOKLYN | 


LABOR LYCEUM 


849 Willoughby Ave.. Drookiyn. 


N.Y. Joint Board, Shirt and Boys’ Waist Makers’ Union 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
Geadauarters: 621 BROADWAY (Room 523), Phone. Spring 2258-2258 
4LDO CURSI, Manager. Hl, ROSENBERG, Secretary-Treasurer, 

Joint Board meets every Second and Fourth Monday, 
Board of Directors meet every First and Third Monday. 
Local 243—Executive Board meets every Tuesday. 
Loca! 246—Executive Board meets every Thursday. 
T.oca) 248—Executive Board meets every Wednesday. 

These Meetings are Heid in the Office of the Union. 








FUR DRESSERS’ UNION, 


Office and Headquarters, 949 Willoughby 
Ave., Brooklyn. Pulaski 0798 


Waterproof Garment Workers’ 
Union, Local 20, I. L. G. W. U. 


130 East 25th St. Madison Square 1934 


Regular Meetings, Ist and 3rd Mondaya, 


Executive Board meete every Monday 
et? P. M M. REISS, President. 
S. FINE, Vice-President. 
D. GINGOLD, A WEINGART, FE. FRIEDMAN, AS 
Manager. Sec’y-Treas. E. WENNEIS, po heat 
H. KALNIKOFF, | nt, 





INTERNATIONAL 


FUR WORKERS’ UNION 


OF THE ONtSED STATES AND CANADA 
Affiliated « American Federation of Labor 


9 Jackson Ave., Long Island ‘cue, N.Y. Tel. Hunters Petnt 
0. SCHACHTMAN, General President. 
I. WOHL, General Secretary-Treasurer. 











The AMALGAMATED SHEET METAL WORKERS 


UNION LOCAL 137 


Office and Headquarters 12 St. Marks Pla N. ¥ 
Regular Meetings Every First and Third Frid at & PoeM. 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday at 8 P Phone Orchard 2768 
M ROSEN Dr. 3 Y ELS 
Presicte Vice- 
J NEW aa PHII (P 
Bea 











‘Amalgamated Lithographers 


of America, New York Lecal No. 1 
Office: AMALITHONE-6L coy 205 WEST “ge ST. Phone: WAT kins 7764 
at 


Regular Meétin Every Second n@d Fourth Tucaday 
ARL INGTO IN HALL, 19 ST MARK’ $ PLACE” 
ALBERT E CASTRO. President 
Pat’k Hanlon, A. J. Kennedy, Frank . oo frank es int 
rr 


Vice-Pres. Fin. Sec'y 


Rec. See’ ec'y 











suitable for all 
reasonable 


Large and smal! hal! 
occasions and meetings at 
rentals. Stage 3842. 


242-247 KARST 84¢b ST. 
Labor Temple nt hog te 


Workmen’e Educational Association 
Pree Lirary opéf from 1 te 18 Dp. m. 








U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


LOCAL No, 1, BROOKLYN, a. 4 YoRK. 
hone: Sterling 9733. 


Office; 19 Fourth Avenue. 
Rervtur Meetins every Menday evening. at 182 Ba Avenue, Brooklyn. 
Executive Roard mveet« every Fridny —!, ee the Offiee. 


fiffice open from 9 A. M to 
Gudetes pt TEESON, 


THOMAS F. retary Treasurer. 


OATES 
President. 








Halis for Meetings. Entertainments end j 
‘Balla, Telephone Lesox 1000, = 4 
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Amusements © 
| eS ae ie Gores __= THEATRES 











Evs.8:25. Mats. | 
WINTER GARDE Tues., Thu. ,Sat. | CENTURY THEATRE, 62d St. and C entrab-Park W. i amine 
11TH MONTH | Evgs. 8:30. Matinees ‘Wed. and Sat. = J. 





Vienna Burgtheatre | 
Celebrates [ts 150th Year 


of the Funniest and Greatest A SHUBERT 
Revue of the Season! ‘The Miracle’ of Musical Pidacilins” 


ALL-STAR REVIVAL OF GILBERT and SULLIVAN'S 


ww, || PINAFORE 


EDITION 














PRIL 8 was 150 years since the; good enough to give me an interview, 
‘Burgtheater started its existence. | Writes the correspondent of the London ARTISTS MARGUERITE NAMARA SINGING 
" “Observer,” and-to speak on the spe- y AX ANF Lod IRKE—M: . GREEN | CHORUS 
Quite a number of festive pro- ° p Kk P ; WILLIAM yomeeer TOM BURKE—MARION GREEN OF 
cial connection of the Burgtheater with JOHN E. HAZZARD—CHAS., E. GALAGHER 100 
§ and FAY TEMPLETON 

















ductions are to be given this month! ghaxespeare and modern English 
to celebrate the occasion. The Burg- | dramatists... On the eve of the festival 
theater was opened in 1776 under the | “Hamlet” was given, and “Macbeth” 


MODELS POPULAR PRICES ©“: gs. (Ex. Sat.) Best Seats $3.30. Saturday Night $4.40, 


Wednesday Matinee $2.75. Saturday Matinee $3.30, 














' auspices of the Emperor Joseph II, a/ and “Coriolanus” will shortly follow. 


liberal-minded Hapsburg ruler, who! Later on it is intended to produce new Cast Includes: 


PHIL BAKER 





effected many reforms. mise-en-scenes* of “As You Like It” 


and 
Gradually the theatre produced Less- | and “Othello.” 18 GERTRUDE HOFFMANN GIRLS 








+ 


ing, Schiller, Goethe, Hebbel, and As for modern British authors, Sir 
other German classics, and of earlier| James Barrie’s “Quality Street” was a 
Austrian dramatists Raimund and/| great success in Vienna, but it is Ber- 


WINTER GARDEN OPENING MONDAY NIGHT at 8:30 
Grillparzer. In particular its Shakes-| nard Shaw in particular, without whom 


py SUNDAY NIGHT CONCERT 
ere A day E F 
peare performances made it famous. | the repertory of the Burgtheater seems : ee i say  -* dtee netieanaaan AT MRS. BE A M’ 
In the course of many years a unique} almost improbable. Kor the last four- Stars from the LEADING BROADWAY || 


MUSICAL SUCCESSES and OTHER 





A THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTION 





























<r } company was gathered, and. the Burg-/} teen years “Caesar and Cleopatra” and ef : cellor 
Heads the™cast of the. new Theatre r ie POT EY eg) Bits ae vs : ot ee Plays the role of the Lord Chan nf -. MEADEINE ACES. A Comedy by C. K. MUNRO 
w # » » | theater became the leading German | “Pygmalion” have been in the reper- in Gilbert and Sullivan's “‘Jolanthe, ___ Secure Your Seats in Advance with 
Guild production, At Mrs. Beam $s, stage. Under the management of Franz| tory. During the past season “The | which i eal al the Picmiail Theatre Smoking Permitted in all parts of house || Kiived: Ene Lane Wontanne 
which opens Monday night at the} yon Dingelstedt (1870 to 1881) a new Philanderer,” which is not done much | P > | Jean Cadell, Helen Westley. 
; last Monday. Henry Travers and others 





Guild Theatre.’ era was opened with the production of | in Germany, had a good reception here, | : 
: Shakespeare’s historical plays, which | and in the current season “Major Bar- The., Columb 
‘ } jo COSMOPOLITAN orien GUILD Theatre, West 52nd St. 


up to that time had been practically | bara” has been brought out and “Can- Annual Equity Show This Menara. Shubert ‘i hae ile ae Pp 
| 4 cig ge eye cves, 3¢ rtinees, iurs, & Sat., 2:30 

















‘Brid f th L b’ unknown in Germany. Their success | dida” revived. For the next season S d Ni } M li Evenings 8:15: Mats, Wed. & Sat. 
e Oo e am | was so great that from that period on-| “Captain Brassbound’s Conversion” unday ight at elropo itan : Last Week 


| ward the historical plays have been} has been acquired. 
Engrossing Drama done in Germany times out of number, In March of last year Mr. John Gals- One of the elaborate numbers in the 
and still form part of many reper-| worthy’s “Windows” was given in| Equity annual show, which will be held 
tories there. Vienna for the first time. It has re-| at the Metropolitan Opera House this 
evening, will introduce . the 


. ° ov av u r D y i - rtory. ¢ d il #@ Sunday - 
a es b.. Does Splendid 3 ven today old men and women who| mained in the repertory, and on April sg Ee wi 
witnessed the productions at the old|10 a special production of it with the} Flapper Stars of Equity and the lead- 


Why Go. to Paris?— ’ Theatre, 59th St. and 
’ , ‘ ‘ soar | - . . 4 
W ork i in Wm. Hurlbut’s Play Burgtheater speak with the greatest | Burgtheater ensemble was broadcasted | ing men who play opposite thém. It| ORPHANS You. Can See It Over Here! JOLSON’S B age egg TEM ot gy ey 
at, ° ° enthusiasm of those great generations} by the Radio Company, at the opening | is called “Sweethearts of Equity,” by | / | Century ae ; oes ; bh ees ae, 
li v, ; . CASINO de PARIS .,,, 1 es tena apnea 
of Re tous Emotionalism of actors and their admirable ensemble | of which Herr Herterich delivered a| George Le Guere; lyrics by Clifford | <7. |} 62nd & Central Park West yo hag alt io on eeieee on Orr, 
os. 4, | playing. Sonnenthal, Baumeister, Hart-| short speech on the author. In the] Gray; music by Raymond Hubbell. Phone Col. 8800. — Evs," 8:30. | Permitted i 























ALL STAR REVIVAL OF 


























if es ‘ ee im 4 s : 2 fay i is ee Sa WILTON LACKAY i] MATS. T SDAY & 8S: y 2 
66 RIDE OF THE LAMB,” Will- | mann, Krastel, Gabillon, Lewinsky, | course of this month the first German Those who will participate are Ethel WILLIAM SEYMOUR have Goss ane | SAM. ZRURGUAY & RSTURD AX, 2:99 
« , : i * P * — sane 3 . Z . a ‘ . Atte | a rw) 4 j D's ; TA" - oa on 
jam Hurlbut’s new play at} Mitterwurzer, Kainz, Amalia’ Haiz- performance of Mr. Maurice Baring’s; Shutta and Leo Henning, Phyllis | HENRIETTA CROSMAN Hen YC DIMEY Se ee Ah 
the Greenwich Village The- | inger, Charlotte Wolter are only a/play, “June and After,” is to be given| Cleveland and Jack Barker, Queenie |} yr THOMAS WhIFFehe Hips BAINTER 


Smith and Donald MacDonald, Dorothy 


by the Burgtheater. 


e 
: ‘ Y RY NASH % J 
atre, in which Alice Brady is starring, This is\NOT a picture STUDENT 
Lessing’s comedy, “Minna von Barn-|} Appleby and Russell Mack, Dorothy A 


is one of the most remarkable plays | climax of the German classical stage. s g's . ‘ ) Last Pop. Mat. Wed. Best Seats $2.20 || 
of this season, and Miss Brady’s per- Up to this day the Burgtheater has | helm,” was given. This play was the | Mackaye and Ray Raymond. | , NIGHT PRINCE 


- formance is one of the most striking. | remained the theatre of the German] first classical production of the old} — IN staged aa 


The third .of the plays of the cur- | and Austrian classics par excellence.| Burgtheater in 1776. 538 TIMES PAR is 


|few of the artists who marked the 














The Cellar Players Win 











| 
rent’ season using as their theme | In modern drama it has presented Probably several distinctions will be | 5 
religious manias expressing themselves | Hauptmann, Sudermann, Unruh,| conferred on the most prominent mem- | Intersettlement I lay Contest IN NEW YORK 
med “Ry a 5 J K at ‘ ‘ A e . Be Ee | NE < 
as sex aberrations, Bride of the | Schnitzler, Schonherr, Bahr, and many} bers of the ensemble; one of them, | igimeemeaniied with ROY CROPPER 


Frau Wildbrandt-Baudius, finishes the| The Cellar Players of the Hudson The Comedy cM REVEALING AMERICA’S 


sixty-fifth year of her connection with | Guild received this weck a silver cup MOST BEAUTIFUL GIRLS 581 TIMES IN NEW YORK 





Lamb” is infinitely superior in eyery | others. 
way to “Devils” and ‘The Virgin.” Mr. | In autumn, 1888, the beautiful, mod- 





Hurlbut’s play strikes straight at re-j|ern building of the new Burgtheater, 













































































normal sex psychplogy, And to those | fects. While, according to unanimous| Burgtheater of today is no longer what} The winning play in which members ae 


the theatre, and still appears on the] as first prize in the inter-settlement 

ligious emotionalism — at the very |on the Franzensring, was opened. It] stage to the delight of audiences. play contest of the United Neighbor- } 

heart--of religion itself—and shows is a gorgeous theatre, in red and gold, | In consequence of the ravages caused | hood Houses of New York, the finals | 

that it is merely an expression of ab- | but tooglarge for more intimate ef-| by the war and its aftermath, the! of which were held Saturday night. | one 

even’ slightly ‘famillar with “the sym- | reports, the acoustics of the old Burg-| it was during its grand period, but} of the Cellar Players appeared was | 

bolism of psycho-analysis, “Bride wieeoe were ideal and the actors | after a great history it still maintains} “Release.’ The Cellar Players have | 
| 
| 
| 


“Absclutely a Gilbert and Sullivan Revel” 


























the Lamb” is the most outspoken play | could converse on the stage almost as|a great tradition. -It still forms one | entered “Release” in the Little Theatre | E. W. Osborn in “Eve. World.” 
N ork has evér seen. j i y alus assets Austria, | ‘name ri e spring 
ew Y | if in a drawing room, the big = | of the most valuable assets of Austria, tou nament later in the spring. by James Gleason eae Taber | PLYMOUTH THEATRE, 45th Street, West of Broadway 
Alice Brady acts the part of Mrs. | house proved disappointing in that| and apart from the Reinhardt theatres, oe houses took part—the Hudson Chanin’s 46th gee Mp Lo pyey | Evenings 8:30. Mats. Thursday and Saturday 
ina, “Bowman, colorless wife of the direction, and the players on its large | and possibly a few other stages in; Guild; Madison House, presenting Matinecs Wednesday and Saturday, 2:15 |} 
humdrum Village dentist of a small|stage have to speak rather loudfy to | Germany, holds one of the most im-| “Boots”; the Recreation tooms, I 
mid-Western town, typical wife of a|be understood at all. | portant. positions in the German stage | “Jubilee,” and the School Settlement,} 
typical colorless gentleman, religious Director Franz Herterich has been | world. | “A Desert Dream.” | “Goes to the top of things to be seen in this town. 
, . | it St a | , x , ” 
in a lackadaisical 5-4 and hon card | | FORREST ; o. Pine oe ure 3 cae —Alexander Woolicott in “World. 
terested in the way the movie serials | | Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 





presents the Musical Comedy 


work out than in almost anything else. | Benefit for Mrs. Jacob Adler 66 H M S Pi f 99 ‘ Be . 
Into the town comes the “Reverend” | At Manhattan Opera House ° e e in2 ore Seores } GEO. MACFARLANE PRODUCTIONS, tne 


Albaugh, a traveling evangelist of the 
Billy Sunday, .type,,a breezy, vulgar, 


) “Go-Gett -| A benefit performance for Mrs. Sarah | 77] Y ‘ Al m ° 7 . 
Sere. tan, Arsh Holey Go-Getter | A benedt pert |The Shuberts Outdo Themselves in the Presentation 
for the Lord,” as he reverently de-| Adler, widow of -Jacop Adler, well- | . a ° Pi . ‘ g 
scribes himself. He finds lodgings for | known Jewish actor, and in memory | of Gilbert and Sullivan ‘3 Delightful Operetta aNae i 
the week in the Bowman home, just at Pa tl? witha” Wet he \etine kb. the! . ae 
a time when Ina is particularly dis- | >< 


i she . nie | Manhattan Opera House about May 1, 
guped with her husband because of | a ; ss cs a 66 S. PINAFORE; or,, Hazzard plays the First Lord of the 
one of his vast thirsts. Elihu Penenholtz, president o the | 2 Lass That Loved a] Admiralty with bumptious unction and t 
5 iri ris ica’ sel i * y curr at} i command of the Gilbert and Sulli- By 


Albaugh represents romance, viril- | Jewish Theatrical Museum, announced Sailor, now current a of 
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Clean, Sparkling 
Clever Comedy, J 









































ity, adventure, to Ina. -His intimately recently. David Belasco, Morris Gest,| the Century Theatre, really deserves; van style that is equi ied by Danforth | —S—S== 

personal ‘preaching of The Lamb and | Al Jolson and Fannie Hurst nave | recapitulation in the critical reviews; in this artist's cl cal conception of 

God. and Jesus and Fountains of Love | ; Ma a ; | of the season be- | these roles. Tom Bt also recruited 

are in. perfectly understandable sex- | POORER TRE AHERN, (AEF. -Fenese | sides what has pre- [#3 fror the concert field, like Namara, | 

symbols—that is, to those who know | holtz stated. Next winter at the Jew-| viously been writ- ings the hero, Ralph Rackstraw.| ie See SS - ——.— PS) & 
a little about Freudianism—and long) ish Actors’ Club, 31 East Seventh! ten about it. larles E. Gallagher is Bill B ybstay, | * “Kosher Ku iv Kelly” at | other cities, to one week. After Boston | 


and minor roles are taken sati 


before the week is up Ina is passion- sireet, there will be an. exhibition of | “he book of this 
eens 2 Jove with rE =e | Adler manuscripts, sculptures of the | comic opera is by 
Robe: Her hugband and her child’s bank | oy aracters he portrayed during his| W- S. Gilbert; mu- 
to buy him a present; she starves her career on the stace and other interest- | sic by Sir Arthur 
family to give him the daintiest were mementos of his career. Sullivan. It was 
foods.. And when the week's revival | first produced at 





ght, Master 


Emmet Douglas and Nydia d’Arnell. 


| ii he B , ' O : the attraction will play Washingion, | 
e bronx Opera House)» oa ede oe at 
: peices I Ouse | Baltimore, Philadelphia, Detroit and | Vaudeville Theatres 


| Chicago, with a possibility of a tour to | 


ily by Chest 





“Kosher Kitty Kells Will be pre- 








The entire production has been | 





’ 2 he coust 
staged by Milton Aborn, whose work /| S¢mted at the Bronx Opera House be- | 


i giving an opera in English at the same| Sinning Monday : } R 
giving a ra in English at the same nnin | “EB ide.” by Fred 1 Fanny | MOSS BROADWAY 


ast Side, by rrederic and I 



























































campaign is over she begs him to take | | the Opera Comique | theatre not so long ago contributed} The play, which is in three acts, i: ” ' 
her with him, When. he refuses, she | permission to present her husband }in London on May | to the advancement of music for the} from the pen of Leon De Costa. In the Will be } In renearsal rl vaudeville to be presented next 
. } s res usbé , | : ‘ ( week b N ad Herndor itty 
rovels' on the floor and begs Jesus| ,.., aye | 28, 1878, and re- general public in this city. cast are Sam Cirtcherson, Robert Leon- | next week by Richard Herndon WITT) Weal ; ‘Oe ole ee eae 
“Mr. Christ at Lb. S. Moss’ Broadway Theatre 
‘ say _— si. ua Oi | or - } ’ | Genevieve Tobin in the leading role : : : bh cotaiasien. me 
" as) Ss oo “pa — urd, Kathleen Mu er Jennie seo- | tea 5 Fol 
to take her. “Bride of the Lamb” {s a daring | ceived its first To sum’ up Pinafore is another| #”d. Kathle« lulqueen, Jennie Me | will include Chie Yorke and Rose King 
} } . rice orm- reat} : , 3) itz rothy Walters, Beatrice ’ _ ‘ E 
Albaugh returns and takes her into! njay, a play that will shock many peo- | American perform feather in the cap of the Messrs. Shu- | Wit#, D hy Wa , Beatri Allen, . . me 
his,arms; but the next morning comes | pje, a play that took tremendous cour- | ance in New York bert and one that theatregoers in New| ll Spen Ki Mayo and others | Phe Bunk of 1926,” recent een amily Tin 
and she is again faced with separa-| ace to write and to produce. There | in 1878: this thi York that enjoy good -musie in con- I Gori will be e following | the Hecks Theat gin an en-| PYpe"; Modena’s Fantastic Revue, fea- 
tion from him, Her husband is an in-| jen’t a gleam of humor in it, not an production was UN- yarguerite Namara | trast to t modern jazz comic opera) #ttracuion, sement at the Broadhurst. Wednes- | turi Countess Modena, violiniste, and 
superable obstacle, but by now she mae yn attempt at “comic ré@ief.” It is a grim, authorized and was should not miss | — » } day might. | Gishop and Lyn Joe Rome and Lou 
quite mad and she poisons him, and | terrible, straightforward tragedy, such followed by the first important produc- ” _ kes | Gaut; M hall Montgomery, ventrilo- 
o@a tr } . » | ‘ i » 30s ! \ se j Nove ! wal rete As Vio ] t thre Sh ' jet PTT ‘ 
begs Albaygh again to take her with], one rarely sees upon the American tion at the Boston Museum in Novem iS Salncn. whe comin? net Breadway Bric fs Last Tor i t Shube De- | qui supported by Lucille De Haven: 
; te 4 , “h’s : 1 79 tece : cessful *vivals : : : _— bisa aria va tre I ise ' : ire S } , 
him. sJust at this juncture, Albaugh’s| stage. It is a wonderfully courageous | P€" 187%. Recent suce Soest San “ ‘Artists and Models” engagement at Lee Shubert will present “The Dyb-! ‘TO OPE Hou an Metres ‘gar; Harry Smith and Jack Strong, and the 
long-neglected . wife, abandoned 18} jnyestigation into one of the most im- | °f the opera occurred in New Zork in } Ww G ; 10 +) buk” at the » gern T re in| Del Wyn presented tl ‘ Loos-John | Four Aces and a Queen ‘ 
. 1 ; a . be 5° ‘ 49 . oo 91° the inte) mirden next Saturday |?“ adh NOTUBmern 1a ih oe ; _ : ai peN ae “ 
years before, coines to claim him, and | portant of our American phenomena, | 1911 and again in 1912. night, has srranged to visit Los An-| Chicago, benning next Monda; David | “Merson comedy, lemen P rhe screen will have the first shows 
Ina breaks into wild and hysterical} the religious revival and the revivalist. | The production marked the tempor- geles and Holly wana during the eat ¢| Vardi and Eva Yoalit, who staged “The | P/endes.” with a cast including Eana|ing of Tom Mix in “Tony Runs Wild.” 
laughter, realizing that her crazy deed A word should be said for the superb | 2ry retirement of opera bouffe in| ° ‘ , 4 caret hide eeiotes ak; Nelehhorhood 11 Hibbat Krank Morgan, G. P. Hunt-} 
. : ‘ “ ‘ : : icatio nned b e re- ry Ow a . SSIs 0d ‘ DAT 
had been in vain. acting of Crane Wilbur as the reviyal- America, Its dainty music and spark have a l in ' le M ed MacLeud PALACE 
é 3 ‘ é } F . ‘ imin ‘A . Riz - } fie € 1 di simi ‘ ’ i 
At the end she is taken away by the| ist. He did as beautiful a piece of ling wit of its dialogue was gratefu | for the production. The rsion bei Eva Tanecuay Helen Ware and 
| hlic ich we: hecoming 7 aes ‘ ane 
sheriff, after she had decked herself} acting as Mr. Hurlbut did a piece of | to a public which was becoming sat — _ us is the adaptation Het G Fving « ces t pro- | , pany in “A Lads ‘ I 
: . . nat > . P } “oductio of Ce ear nd in| Vy in | ( aw 1 
in marriage veil and garlands, asking | writing W. M. F, | ated by the productions of German and 4 we Pp ous to. the Ch ght Car p 
| French composers. Gilbert's satire was entation The | vill wi i l to 1 . ae * , , t drama William E. Morris 
e he i¢ are . . 1 . } ? 3 ; 
a i at ate ence a alae keen, but the wit was always delicat ¢ the Broad Street Theatre. Ne ; lent « iern college lif YD i J. W. Sayre Dave Apollon and 
THE NEW PLAYS $| wienoue a sinsie touen of the cases Sipe pocoispes sass voeccead.:" Seats Mabe oalbiaen, rahe cutie” |sommuan: ie TA agelbnalan mates 
+ | ness which ently marred the op- | ‘with EB ly F i 
” <| pers uffe 4 scope with Emil itzgeraid and Mare 
ak a —— j era bo ° “De ale , vein : “— 
3 “Pinafore” has an_ inexhaustibl Bride of e Lam <—-" at th rie Lane; and His Manila Orchestra; 
: Greenwich illawe The re, Will move thel i Wi . : : 
MONDAY ?/ tund of this Gilbertian wit and neve € # N tase I : » V i I ; i:thel Davis with Earle Davis, with 
“AT MRS. BEAM'S,” a new play by C, K. Munro, fs the final production fails to please an audience. It is cu- a are) : rs fheatt onda} Iarle Browne at the piano; Ed Healey 
’ } I " os . 
of the The re Guild's subscription season, and will open Monday 3) rious to note. however, that when William) Hurlbu pay Wi a id Allan Cross; Naughton and Gold 
night at the Guild Theatre In the east e Lynn Fontanne Alfred % 6 end ped - , ‘ ¢ | pub ed i ok form mi e& Li London < d Paul Ret , 
Lunt, Jean Cadell, Helen Westley, Henry Traversy Helen Strickland, 3 was first presented in London so righ ngs ee ae * gremedee 
Phyllis Connar, Dorothy Fletcher, Daisy Belmore, Leslie Barrie and $] tle intere V own t the i Wond: Midgets; Leo Bill and 
6 Paul Nugent wement decided to i eo | fi = pa Edwin G 2 A Comed 
‘BEAU STRENGES ‘by! K."Munro. the English dramatist, will open ering, but eve 4 lftese : . of Err And ind Pony 
‘ at the Mansfield Theat Monday night under the management of $) quite phenomenal Stud \ t w 
® Garth Producti: r 1 new o zation The cast includes 4 sion Jee : \" Cosn | c 
. Estelle Wi or an Maclean, Lior Watts, Margaret St. John ?¢? Phe sto of Pinate ’ » Bt Cc ’ : H PPODROM 
4 and Stafford. D ? | eral known that it i ' 1 like j inna ¢ soprant a recital 
tA FRIEND INDEED lay of newspaper life. by Clayton Hamilton b¢ eatin av Glk famine ‘kale 6 pla , a rwers 
, and Bernatd Voigt; will o at the Central Park Theatre Monday line the plot ° a ! i the Michel 
" evening. The ea will lu Ruth Easton, Constance Cameron, } thes ne Balle n i ‘ Rickehr 
+  Joequin Southe: hl ‘ooper, Theodore St. Johns. Albert H. Allen. $} In the production at the Century the a ; I i prego ia 
» . Ralph Hogue. J ‘ and Gertrude Maurin. Mary Forrest is | Shuberts have spent money and care ni , nd Karen M J Joe Morris 
* making the production | on tavis enie equipment-and a “ I ‘ 1W Bal T Dare and 
® * : ° q‘ss . a 
*SEX.,” a comedy ‘by Jan ast. is scheduled to open at Dal Theatre | thateat least, if it is not perfect, | koff i s Wahl; t Albertina Ra Girls: Stan 
, « Monday night. Mae West is featured. Barry O'Neal, Warren Sterling | eibien : ae pe ! n ' Y Kay Tom D How- 
' and Ann Reade: 7 n the cast 3] S ¥v¥ comes near t reaching 1 pl ‘ ta , . ; R 
° $)} mark than any recent production in s ies ! tevue 
| TUESDAY | pres Shao. berry gan | thedii: Hada tax tak Ge itm ean 
‘BAD HABITS. O}° 1926." an intimate revue, will open at the Greenwich lossibly the best singing of the eve- ane @ ‘ . , 
. Village Theatre - ay nigh The cast includes Hume Derr, Anne % . tigh ae : . ~ ; : oa . | Orp s r l t r - 
Schmidt Pe #r i gt amill, Florence Selwyn, Elsie Ponwit, Marton > 4 ning is provided by Mario Green 2 tn . ; 
‘ Wolfson, Day 14 Pig n Mahin, Bob Montgomery, Willard Tobias | the Captain, with the personal hit o © ost n 7 autre, \ v Pat and Terry stars of the 
; and Larry Starb 4 the performance going to dear, rotund ' ' | the p nee ¢ Saturday evening n Pa c ons 4 
¢ Cp sagagongrntad @| Fay Templeton as Little Butteréup 1] . I ft! Hest ast! Ma . DD St g 
Nee ’ , ae Ae oa — . d eacing memvei te all-star cas!| wy : . a a , . | . 
#oRPHE 8” wi'l a e Provincetown Players at their z the comedy hit gcing to William Dan ° as ng Leg my - : os v9 | rhe s Vili Deg.n a yuri F J > ° eorerp , Pelli 1” t r debut 
¢ Playhouse « alk Stic W ednesadi night. Richard Ha @| forth as Dick Deadey uvguerite {7 ithe revive! of “The Two OQ-phans, } Pos tt oO Hous In the revival of ey mies hat) in ! Shubert revur The Great 
’ i he tle ‘ , Py { I, ‘ 1 r : 4 ‘> ' [ 
‘ will sing ane . 2 | Namara, the prima donna of the ea which begins iis final week at the Cos-| Mona ir 1 bare rh Every Woman Knot ne in ils) 7 i whi is now in re 
PPPOE 44446444466-46466446460664646646464646444444 | fics the role ef Josephine. John bk. y mopelitan, zement there w in mited, as in| third wee k at the Biiow Theave. | eat or its premicre ear n May, 
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49” STREET AT 8% AVE. 


TWICE DAILY Except Sun 2-8 
EN HOU 





GREATEST SHOW 
STUPENDOUS — MORE 


Direct from a long run on Broadway 
i 7 ‘ : . VARIED mone | With the Original Cast 
a THAN EVER—10 Rings and } Tinkling Tunes! Broadway Frvorites! 


Admission to All . 





VARIED — MOR 


s—350 Trained Equine Marvels, 
WORLD'S PREMIER AERIALISTS 
RE y GYMNAS 
C ZOO—CONGRESS OF 


75c¢. to $3 


reduced 


FREAKS. | 


all matinee performances exce; 





st. Garden Box Offices 
Brothers 


Bronx Amusements 


~. 











BEGINNING MONDAY NIGHT 


Philip Rosenwasser Presents 
The Big Musicomedy Hit! 


“KOSHER KITTY KELLY” 


140th ST., E. of THIRD AVE. 
POP. PRICES | MATS. WED. & SAT. 








Dandy Dances! Thousand Laughs! 


RETURN ENGAGEMENT BY POPULAR 
REQUEST 





Weck of May 3rd 
“THE GORILLA” 


The Funniest Show On Earth 





OT 





| 
BRONX OPERA HOUSE | 


+ 


++ 











DRAMA 











The History 
Of “Tolanthe” 





difference in time, 


old Standard Theatre. 








from extolling the 





Type of true love } 














cable message describ- | against the 
welcome accorded will 
heaval of a whole people. Some days | Panhantate,”? by Wolfgang A. Mozart, 
!in German; “Fidelio,” by Beethoven, in 


handed 
red the 


interna- | 
dra- 
pro- 
any 
“Pina- 
had 
01 
npanie 
LU nitec 
re- 


not 


"a rel 
. Pen- 
,” was produced first in this coun- 
York 
finishing 
safe- 
Py ® | 
American musi- 
or- 
Ame! 
fter- | 
Sulli- 


*thod 


e 


the 
cen- 
was 
Brigade, 
taily 


the sec 


ade, 
wonder? 
» di acovered his aw e 
was 
New 


e 


fearful 
‘lear 
or 

a | 

find Republi- 
their 


delighting in 


ited 


“Volga Boatman” 


At Times Square 





| 
7 | “ , ° 
| Newest Film Version of  the| 
— | Russtan Revolution Weak— 
4on- . . 
oie. Mass Scenes Stirring 
| onsite 

coinci- 

» to the HERE is a glorious movie in the} 
here | Russian Revolution, It won't be 
and } a propaganda movie either for oi 

Revolution, but rather 


show the epoch of the cosmic up- 


a great movie director will make that 
picture, and its showing will mark an 
| epoch of screen history, 
It is our sad duty to record the 
that in “The Volga Boatman” Mr. De 
| Mille hasn't made that picture. The 


Russian Revolution is the backg) ound 
of the picture. and much to my l- 
prise De Mille gave the Revolu 
|}much the better of it. But alack and! 
alas! the picture is neither qa pa 
ticularly good story nor is it anything 


like the Revoluticn. 


Needless to say the inspiration of the 





| Yuchnim,” the song of the Volga Boat- 


rk ans bs 





men made vivid to A 
Chaliapin, by the Chauye Souris and by 


Mt. Yushny’s “Scenyia Pititzia.” There } 


is.a Prince and a Princess and a_m2n 


who pulls at a strap at a Volga boat, 


and she sees his face transfigured as} 


he sings the song as he pulls the boat, | 
and it’s all over but the Revolutio 
So Mr. De Mille kindly inserts the 


Revolution convenient 





ogether, and 


lution he makes |} 





a nice pink-tea 





it, too. There are a few tl 
candor compels me to confess that Mr. 


Huge Riesenfeld is responsible for 
them because just at the right time 
the orchestra bursts forth into th 


“Gimn Svobodnoi Rosii,’” and all th 
Russian Bolsheviks present, and 

the rest of us burst forth into lusty 
cheers. And when Feodor—he was the 
Volga boatman, y'understand—had 

wonderful chance to shoot a bufich of 
} 


Whites and didn’t do it, because his 


| Princess Vera didn't want him to, there | 


were long sibilant hisses. 


“ To make a picture of so terrific an 


event as the Russian Revolution it is 
necessary to understand it, and I am 


afraid that even though my friend} 





Konrad Beroevici wrote the scenario 
there was an amazing ignorance of the 
antecedents, the background ti 
meaning and the progress of the Re a 
olution in the making thereof. 
| It re to report that there was 
some very feeble humo a ¢ »] ot 
rather stirring mass scent and som 


rather moving sequences, 


John Barrymore in “The Sea 




















$ | Kelly, ” which returns to the Bronx! 
|Opera House for a week beginning | 
Monday. 





| 
| 
| 


j —_———e —~_ 


| ENERAL Manager Giulio Gatti-| 2653 Washington Blvd. 

James D. Graham of Montana writes | been prepared. 
that he plans effective work in building | In Passaic the May Day celebration | 
| which the Socialists of that city 
intended to hold has been merged with 
in the | the mass meeting and concert being 
held at Kanter’s Hall, Passaic, on 
urday evening, May 1, for the benefit of | 
w.| the Passaic strikers. 

In Elizabeth the Jewish branch 
the party has joined with the Work- | 


Casazza announces that. the 
| novelties and revivals for the 
| next Metropolitan Opera season will 
linclude among the novelties: “The 





libretto by Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
music by Deems Taylor, in English; 


“Turandot.” opera in three acts, by 
| Renato Simoni and Giuseppe Adamai, | 
musie by Giacomo Puccini; in Italiai; | 

q 


“La Giara,” Chorographic Comedy it 


one act, libretto by Liugi Pirandello, | * 


music by Alfredo Casella. 








tory is the hauntingly beautiful “Ay ]., pat arn 7 
sto 1 . . | third week Tuesday in “The immortal, 


Century 7 
in a song recital, the exact date of 
whi¢gh will be announced presently. 


will give a recital this 
ning at Carnegie Hall. The program: 


rewitseh wil 


recital Monday eve 


lie will give a g 


low, with two new songs by Mr. Cami- 


lieri founder ind conductor. Other 
ll inelude| Greenfield 


The revivals will consist of: “Die 


| German; “Mignon,” by Ambroise 
Thomas, in French. 


The following works also will be re-j} Charles 
illusion of following some “great man,” 
Tom 


turned to the repertoire: “L’Amore dei 
Tre Re,” by Montemezzi, in Italian; | 





“Rosenkavalier,’ by Richard Strauss,| Watson. 
in German: “Le Coq d'Or,” by Rimsky- | s 


| kKorsakoff, in French; “La Forza del 


Destino,” by Verdi, in Italian. 


‘ ‘ | the 
Music Notes | oe 


The Opera Players opened their 


Hour’ at the Grove Street Theatre. 
Ruth Mellvaine made her first appear- | 
ance with the organization singing the 
role of Maive, the peasant woman, in 
whose home Etain and the ing have 


| their first meeting. 


Blanche Smith-Eckles, soprano, and 
| 


John H. P. Eckles, tenor, will give a 


joint recital of classic songs and Negro 


spirituals at Town Hall this Friday 


evening | 
~--—— ponents. 


Tom Burke, noted tenor, now appear- | 


ing in “H. M. S. Pinafore” at the 
] 


icatre, will shortly be heard 


Harold Bauer and Ossip Gibrilowitsch 
Saturday eve- 





Concerto, C minor, Bach-Bauer; So-! 
nata, D major, Mozart; Haydn varia- 
tions, Brahms; improvisation on Sc nui 
| mann's “Manfred,” Reinecke; Romance; | —Were re-elected. 
Va 


Schuett. | 


Ise, Arensky; Impromptu tococs, | 


enresnntis | 
David Robinson and Michael Zacha- 
] joint violin 
Town Hall. | 











Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, will be 


st with the People’s Chorus in its 





jat 


1 . street, 
tenth anniversary econeert, which will 


held in Carnegie Hall Tuesday night. 





‘oup of setenteenth 
| 





herus will fol- 








ton: 


inittee 


ton 


cons 


ind 


our s 





o9 " T sam hare ™ the horu wi 
Beast at C ameco Theatre amber: ne choru W 
choral works of Bach, Beethoven and 
ammnittitieeinne : 
Handel: Swedish and Jugoslav 1 ub 
Mo Cameo Thea beginning } 
Sunda ill present Jol Rarrymore 
Sar eee| Mees Soe 
of one week only The Sea Be | committee « 
lapted from Herman Melvill Mob | 
Dick” under tl direction of Millard Bronx Yipsels 
Webb It deals with the New England Cirels Se 1 held iterestin 
whalers of 1840 meeting on Sunday, April 18 Tre] Li 
me ne i opened t singing of | Bos 
Inte ona Ant , 
na that t Leagu vill 
1 April 24 at the Rand School \ 
' j band i ft , < 
I psel reque 1 to ‘ 
sind » the Le ' A May D 
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pl gre vit H 
ip la na ( ’ 
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gS 1 y % 
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A gz te - rese © 
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Make a charming "sro in “The Leas Hike } 4 
2 , > ’ o ‘ ' ¢ 
Patsy.- Barry Conners’ a.-nsing com- ’ u 
casi , mua” ws . , rhis hike | ar 
edy now in ils fifth month at the Booth ; aoe : 
TI} € y J ua Lieberm bill 
heatre. | Pio Tout f America. <A| preset 
a te cae ia a " 1 time s in store fe vou | our 
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National 


| 
— | 


members are William RKeivo, 





Massachusetts; Fred Hurst, 





v of 


burgh, evidence of increasing party ac- 


to the convention. 
of San Francisco is also 
number of meetings on her 


request | 
Emil | May Day will be fittingiy celebrated 
30./in a number of New Jersey localities. | } 
In Hudson County (excepting Bayonne) 
and Com- | the English, Jewish and 
& | branches of the party, in conjunction 
Local can mul ae nape _there ~ asks | with the Hudson County 
| the Workmen's Circle, will hold a mass | 
Herman; | mecting Sunday, May 2, at 2 o'clock 
writ- | at Party Headquarters, 256 Central 
should | avenue, Jersey City. The principe!) 
try to get a new member by May Dnay.| speakers at this meeting will be Fred- 
State writes | erick Krafft and Max Pine. Comrade 
| Krafft has been prominent in the 
| movement in Jersey City for many} 
utterly | years, has been candidate for Gover- | 
Ok- | nor. and during the war was sentenced 
to five years in Atlanta under the in- | 
had six mapingrs of the State Raine famous Espionage act. Comrade Pine, 
also| Who will speak in Jewish, was for] 
years secretary of the United Tlebrew | 
that state writes of circulating Debs , Trades, and is at present connegted | 


Fom Newark, Ohio 
r material to organize a Local. 





» comes the news that} 


Pa., 
meeting for Emil 
Comrade Llewellyn of that city 





Johns of the same 
that he and another member 
ing success in building the Local. 


are hav- 


One of the principals in ‘Kosher Kitty | 


| destroy “a atganienl 
where the Socialist Party once 


babiiasians seth, of | 


citizenship petitions, subs for 


New Operas and Revivals Next | 


Season at the Metropolitan | the American Appeal, and of reviving 
| | organization soon. 


Montana Socialists expect to nominate 
state ticket which will help 
| wore of organization. 


King’s Henchman,” opera in three acts, | 


Socialists 
have engaged a Chics 
reports 

down 
The state convention of Illinois 
will be held Sunday, May 23, in Doug- 
The 
convention will nominate a state ticket | 
or- 
ganization of the party i 
from 

the | 


who 
south- 


hold in the south, 





Wisconsin 





Socialists showed their usual strength 
Milwaukee County 
elected | 


of Milwaukee 


two | 
to the office of 


was 


i, and Vern Rogers, 





. 


New England 


. 





; | annual 
party's headquarters, 


opened 


retary There were about 


sixty 
loc: 
England 


Joseph 


ilabvs, | Man of the day. 


tions, 


American apneal 


INS | Committee 


May 


‘loser co-operation with 


citizenship to all 
cor’ 


eradicating such 


' dice a 














.| Islana; Narle B. Young, New 
| 


shire; John C. W. Lawson, Ver FMOEN', 
the opening session of the Socialist | and Moses Hahl, Maine. 
Pitts-|/ Convention adjourned at 4:50 p. 
with every member determined to go 
back to their locals and make the party 


of | 
| stronger. 


Seattle is filling a list of dates en route | 
Lena Morrow Lewis | 


Harlem Drive for Members 
Bearak, Walter S. Hutchins, Albert 8. |: Socialists are responding to| 
| Coolidge and Mrs. Ida Jokinen, all, of 
| drive for new party members. 


per, dance and entertainment 
| evening of May Day at the Harlem So- 
r, 62 East 106th street. 
special welcome is being prepared for 
new members and prospects 





speaking at | 


to New Jersey | 


ised to také care of the hungry. 
i tickets have been mailed to prospects 
and sympathizers. 





with the Jewish Daily Forward. 
In Bayonne the 





men’s Circle in arranging for a 


Atlantic City 
One of the first results in New . 


made arrangements for a May 


at 31 South New York avenue. 


his 
cru- 
for 
Watson 
The 


expected that Leo M. Harkins, member 


from New Jersey of the N. BE. Cc 


new local and its members, 


charge assert that those who miss this 


* Day celebration long to be romem- 





branches of 


BROOKLYN 


| voted only to 





Central Committee 


, at the county office, | 


urged to attend without fail at 8.39. 


A branch of the Jewish Socialist 
band has been formed 
an dall comrades living in that section 
For information ap- 


| Sunday afternoon a3 a to which 


are urged to join. 


Socialists have 
this ranged for a May Day celebration 
state should write the National Office,; their own at the Bayonne 
3 Lyceum. An interesting program has 
Saturday, “April! 24ej4t, # pgm. at the 
Brownsville Labor ‘fyceum, 219 Sack- 
man street. All comrades invited to 
attend. 


are urged to at- 
| tend these discnssjon 


will meet hereafter .with Qjrcle 11 ag) 
| Circle 11 Headquarters, 1336 Linegin™ 
| Place, Brooklyn, on Sunday. evénifigs 
at 7:45 p.m. 








bration on Saturday evening, May 
at the Workmen's Cirele Building. | 1877 42nd street, near 14th avenue. 
All comrades invited to attend. Sara 


| Bloom is organizer. 


A strong committee, si 


of the present National Organization 
Campaign is the organization of a new 
local in Atlantic City with a charter | 
| membership of ten. The new local has/| 


vided to cover these meetings. 
| coming to this circle Friday night at 
| 8:30 sharp. The subject announced by 
Dr. J. Globus is “What Part “Do 
Ideals Play In the Realization ef” 
Socialism?” Admission free to alk 
Attend at 218 Van Siclen ‘avenue, 
Workmans Circle Headquarters. 


celebration on Sunday evening, May 2 


> women comrades have prom- 


address the gathering and present the | The Executive Committee on 


charter and membership cards to the | 29 approved ways « 


resident Socialigsis who are not 





A general membership meeting MASS MEETING — Protést. against 


| New York City 


The Executive Secrétary 





local 
y and Carl 


sts and Liberals of New York 


against the outrages upon civil liber- 


ties and the brutality against 


| strikers in New Jersey. The speakers 
are Norman Thomas, Arthur Garfield 
Hays, Judge Jacob Panken, Abraham I. 
Shiplacoff and James Oneal. The meget- 
| ing is arranged under the joint auspices 
of the Socialist Party, City Committee: 
the Civil Liberties Union, the Interna- 
tional Pocketbook Workers’ Union and 
the. International Jewelry Workers’ 


Union. Admission is free. 


concerts and celebrations on May 


pear in next week's New Leader. 


j}ating in these demonstrations. 


ville Labor Lyceum (afternoon 


evening), Amalgamated Temple (eve- 
ning), Harlem Socialist Educational 


Center (afternoon and év ning) 


Local Bronx at Branch 7 headquarters, 


4215 Third avenue, 
Sociqlists of Greater New York 


be pleased to know that Rennie Smith, 


M. P., one of the most brilliant 
eloquent of our British Socialists 


! be with us again the first week in May 
Those who have heard him before wil 


want to hear him again, Those 


j}haven't heard hjm will be given an- 
other chance. He will speak on Monday 
evening, May 3, at Kingsway Mansion, 
1602 Avenue P, Brooklyn; on Tuesda. 
evening, May 4, at Branch 7, Socialist 


Party, Bronx County, in their hall, 42 
Third avenue (corner Tremont ave- | 
nue); on Wednesday evening, May 8 
n Washington Heéights (See next 


veek’s New Leader for hall, ete.) 


The Socialists of Greater New York 


ble assistance to 





are rendering 


strikers of Passaic, N. J., and the soft 


’ 


coal mineers of Pennsylvania. Money 


and clothing are being received at 
office of the City Committee, Room 


7 East Fifteenth street, and promptly 


forwarded to the strikers’ relief agen- 


cies. A donation of $10 was recei 


from the United Progressive Women 
of Coney Island and was forwarded 


the Passaic strikers. 


A mass meeting will be held at Web- | 
Ster Hall, 119 East Eleventh street, 
Friday evening, April 23, to voice 
protest of the Socialists, Trade Union- 


State Convention 
JOSEPH M. OSMAN, Brownsville La- 
and aliernates to the State Convention 


was referred to the general membership 


LEON SAMSON, Labor Temple, 244 


» session held March 3 


tion Salata has shown more than the) ADELE KEAN ZAMBETKIN, East Side 


Arrangements for the many meetings, SYMPOSIU M—Bronx Free Fellowship, 
re branch meetings 
algo at the general party fheeting, 


7, at local headquarters. 


are in progress and a complete sel 
ule of meeiings, speakers, ete., will ap- 
WILL DURANT, Labor Temple, 244° 





| United Hebrew Trades, the Socialist 
| Party of Greater New York, the Jewish 
Socialist Verband and the Young 
People’s Socialist League are co-oper- 


HARRY F. WARD, Labbr Temple, 244 





larger and important gatherings are at | ™@iea and Ridgewood held at 57 REV. JOHN HAYNES HOLMES, The ~ 


the Forward Hall (afternoon), Browns- 
nest Welsch and Harry 


McALISTER COLEMAN and ELIZAS 
Oneal as alternates. 


A committee was chosen to try to a 


DR. HARRY FINKEL, Labor Temple; 


AUGUST CLAESSENS, 13th-19th Aj 





Yipseldom 





JOSEPH M. OSMAN, Brownsville La- 
bor Lyceum, 219 Sackman Street,” 


anisms: How We Foo! Ourselves.” 


which fear attacks human life— 
Sir George Gray. 














poligg#’ requires the abslhicn of o 
Fighteenth Amendment by the U. 
Congress.” Comrade Samuel Ulinof® 
will uphold the affirmative; while ¢ 
rade Jacob Yager will present 
negative. All those wishing to spend 
an enjoyable evening are invited to 
this gathering at 8 Attorney stréet, 
New York City. <Afterthe debate 
Circle will adjourn, te Ang Yipsel da 
at the Rand Schoql Auditorium. 

Harlem¥i Is 

On May Day.ihe X. P. 8. L. cirelé 
of Harlem, both? 
will conduged 











































































































































junction with 4 st Part 
Harlem. Literature 1 be a 
uted, such &s thé = Circular,” 
New Leader and the: can Ap 


Names wilfs Sh ageiie! preantetay 
members: &* hs 
The neetagiees Comat Lee will rape 
eare of aries of e circle, 
our Fi ectings will be 
cational , work. 

Friday we will have a lecturer 4m 
one an educational program of .our 
own. a5 ‘is P ei: e 
Leonard C. Kaye will talk on Friday? 
April 23, at 8 p. m., on “Tricks 
American and Foxeign Politics.” "i 
On Sunday morni we are to have 
hikes and athletic™: and some 






aye 


outsiders aré invited. 
We have a debating team which wilb 
compete with other circles and outside 


organizations. Aad &. 


Junior YVipsels % 
Dr. Globus will speak to Circle 1 at 


1/218 Van Siclen avenue, Brooklyn, 3¢ 
' : : 

9 p. m. Friday -evening, April 23. Al 
comrades: are. invitéd .to ‘attend. 


A speaker wi]l address Circle 2 thig 


Circle 10 of 1465 St. Marks avenue, '? = 


Circle 8 of Boro Park wilt hold their 


regular meetings every Sufiday at 37 


» m. at the Boro Park Labor Lyceum, 


Brooklyn Yipggls 
Circle 1 attention! A lecture fs 


CITY LECTURES 


Friday, April 23 


lawlessness and brutality of New 
Jersey police and courts. Webster. 
Hall, 119 East llth Street, New 
York. Speakers: Norman Thomas, 
Arthur Garfield Hays, Judge Jacob 
Panken, James Oneal and. Abrahagi 
I. Shiplacoff. 


bor Lyceum, 219 Sackman Street, 

Brooklyn; 8:30 p. m.: “The Social 

Mind in the Making 
Saturday, April 24 


East 14th Street; 8:30 p. m.: “Civ- 
ilized Property.” 

Sunday, April 25 
Socialist Center, 204 Hast Broadway, : 
Manhattan; 8:30 p. m.: “The Food 
Abuses of Our Civilization.” 


1301 Boston Road; 8:36 p. m= 
“Tributes to Christianity by Repre« 
sentatives of Other Faiths.” . 





East 14th Street; 5 p. m.: “Edgar 
Allan Poe.” _ 
East 14th Street; 8:15 p. m.: “Libe 
eralism and Labor ip Japan.” 


Community Church, 34th Street ant” 
Park Avenue; 11 a.m: “The Seven ~ 
Deadijy Sins of Militgrism.” 


BETH GURLEY FLYNN, The Com- 
munity Forum, 34th Street and Park 
Avenue; & p. m “The Passaie- 
Strike.” "~ 

Monday, April 26 
L. EFROS, 23rd A. D., Kings, 7t9 
Sackman Street, Brooklyn: %:30 
p. m.: “Socialism and Morality.” cal 
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th Street and Second Avenue: 8:18 
p.m Health, Happiness and Life.” 
Thursday, April 29 


D Kings, 41 Debevoise Street, * 


Brooklyn; §:30 p. m “The Meas- 
ure of Progress 





Friday, April 30 


Brooklyn; 8:3) p. mj: “Mental Mech- 





Ignorance is the channgi through 
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WORKERS! 


that Employ Union Workers! 


LOCAL 1 
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9 SEVENTH STREET, N. Y. C. 
Number of Members December 31, 1925 
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346 BRANCHES—98 in the 
TOTAL ASSETS—Dec. 31, 192 


opnatee Paid 


Eat Only in Restaurants 


aivars took WAITERS & 
LABEL Waitresses’ Union 


WORKING MEN, PROTECT YOUR FAMILIES! 


in case of sickness, accident or death! 

_ Bek Benefit, $369 to $900 fer 30 Weeks. 
to the Main Office or to the Branch 

of Your District 


166 E. 23rd St. 


|. Gromorey 0943 Death Benefit, $250. 
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GREEN DEFENDS STRIKE 


Be. 


O President Green of the American Federa- 
tion of ‘Labor is due the warmest praise 
for his excellent statement of the issues in- 


| YWolved in; the Passaic strike. Merely because 


\ ‘these strikers:are not in the A. F. of L. is no rea- 
_ son why @ity Jabor organization should stand by 
_. without protest against the shameless prostitu- 


ae 


ee 


a8 
we 


Awe 


+ tion of the public powers to a handful of mill 


owners. . Experience has shown that such naked 
class rule finally returns home to any organization 
that remains silent. : 

_ The statement is especially fine in its consider- 


ation of: the Communist smoke screen which the 
_~ mill owners:and their servile tools have raised. 


If every striker was a member of the A. F. of L. 


itis certain:that the measureless greed of the 


’ 
~ 


= 


, 


. 


* 
#7 


corporation oligarchs would induce them to fight 


‘the demands of the strikers just the same. It is 


this aspect of the struggie which Green stresses. 
Behind this, screen the owners and authorities 
attempt to justify their Cossack rule in the sup- 
pression of all civil rights of the strikers. 
Expérience. has, shown that the masters of 


American, industry have often resorted to the 


mailed*fist against: strikers even if the case of 
A. F..of L. organizations. The brutal massacre 
of men, women and children of- striking miners 
in the tent colony of Ludlow nearly fifteen years 
ago and the frightful brutalities frequently com- 
mitted by the armed mercenaries of mine owners 
in Wegt Virginia may. be recalled in this:connec- 
tion. -Qir industrial Junkers really do not care 
two -whoops in hell.about the political beliefs 
of theiv-revoltiag serfs. They do not ask whether 
the striker who is. to be clubbed, jailed or injunc- 
tioned is.a Democrat, a Republican, a Socialist 
or a Communist. All workers are treated alike. 

President Green's statement measures up to the 
best traditions of labor solidarity and it deserves 
special commendation. 





TH 2 beta SMOKER 


O 


. * ° 
regarding the Pullman smoker since the enact- 


NE of the peculiar contradictions of some 
of our intellectuals who revolt against the 
Babbitt type of mind is their complaints 


ment of the Volstead Act. They assert that the 
smoker has become a drab and uninteresting 
piace; Conversation and repartee have departed. 
Glogm)-broods aver men who congregate there, 
and canversation lacks the sparkle, wit and fervor 
of the:pre-Volstead age. 

. We disagree. It may be true that the Pullman 
smoker is not what it used to be. Brisk conver- 
sation may. be no more, but we do not know that 
this is a loss. Our recollection is that before 


«-Volstead and: after him the smoker was and is 
now a retreat for Babbitts. It was never a place 
for the exchange of ideas. It has always been a 
¢learing-house fér shop talk. Lawyers without 

ideas‘ outside their trade, soap and pill ‘agents 
askinigeyou.““What is your line?’ bullneck poli- 
ticians, with a vacuum above the ears, young up- 

“Starts who never learned to think, and all discuss- 

‘ing the markets, the baseball score, Calvin 
Coolitige’s latest drivel and the murder case that 
happens to be the most conspicuous in the head- 
lines... , 

*>. If Vioistead has cast gloom over these birds 
and has contributed to closing their mouths he is 

- a great-benefactor, But he has done nothing of 
‘the kind. Babbitt still occupies the smoker, and 
the miention. of Einstein, Shaw, Tolstoy, Buckle 
or Darwin .evokes only a glassy stare. He is 
bored.. .As a he-man and go-getter he wants to 
talk shop, for, outside “his line” he is completely 
lost. 

No, the ‘Puliman smoker is now what it was 
in the age of. \Voodrow.and Roosevelt, an intel- 
lectual vacuum, and the repeal of the Volstead 
Act will not change it. 





CONTROL OF AIR 


XCLUSION of Norman Thomas from 
E Station WEAF after he had been illegally 
arrested for speaking in behalf of the Pas- 
Saic strikers again presents the issue of censor- 
ship of ‘tNeidir ! Thomas had been engaged to 
broadcast .aiv address which was cancelled after 
the arrest: The address was later delivered at 
the Town Hall, and it proved to be a plea in 
favor of making the great men in literature, 
science and art the heroes of children rather than 
the “swashbucklers and politicians.” 

Every radio. station in the United States has 
broadcast-the-type of “heroes” that Thomas con- 
demns, ‘nti the radio has become a special chan- 
nel of propaganda for militarism and bogus na- 
tionalism: A subtle censorship has grown up. 
It is not'dvowed. In fact, the responsible agents 
of these-stations would deny that there is any 
censorship ; but the facts are against them. It is 
not necessary’ to-emibody: censorship in a statute. 
It may be rooted deeply in custom, prejudice and 
material interests, and be enforced just as effect- 
ively as though soldiers barred “undesirable” 
speakers. ; 

The expense.of ‘constructing and maintaining 
a radio Station an the fifst place involves the in- 
vestment 6f'#darge sum_of capital. This auto- 
matically sigkes the invention an instrument of 
the capital-owning class. “That class has its ideas 
of what # Pent ¥broddcatf and what it would 
exclude from the air.” Like the newspaper, its 

» first consideration js not a free forum or the dis- 





semination ‘of information, but its management 
as a business concern. . 

The* radio has become a capitalist institution. 
The. trade unions of Chicago expect to maintain 
a radio which will involve a large expenditure of 
“money. We have already observed a protest 
from some Junker in the West against any trade 
union obtaining access to the air. The assump- 
tion is that the air belongs to the capitalist class, 
and any invasion of it by others is an invasion of 
capitalist property. That view is back of the ex- 
clusion of Thomas, disguise it as apologists may. 


SOLJAHS INSULTED! 


HAT our militarist fops feel as pompous as 
any of their breed elsewhere was demon- 
strated at the Bedford Branch of the 

Brooklyn Y. M. C. A. last Sunday. Speaking 
on “Disarmament and World Peace,” Dr. Cad- 
man expressed his opposition to turning schools 
and colleges into military barracks for making 
soldiers. Announcement of the subject was suf- 
ficient to attract a group of army officers, who 
gathered in the rear of the hall. 

It is the custom at the Bedford Forum to per- 
mit written questions at the end of each lecture, 
but these birds consider themselves of superior 
breed to ordinary human beings. No written 
questions for them; they must speak. Here was 
potential cattle for slaughter in war presuming 
to disagree with the fops. Written questions may 
do for cattle, but officers of the army must speak 
at any meeting where sentiments are expressed 
that should be “corrected.” 

A lieutenant proceeded to speak. The audience 
refused to listen to him and he persisted. Sen- 
sation! - With the aid of police the ushers escorted 
the little band of militarists to the sidewalk. 
Yes, soljahs treated as though they were just 
ordinary human beings! Just think of it! Right 
out on the sidewalk, and nobody willing to accord 
them the respect which military insolence usually 
exacts from civilian cattle! 

Of course, the empty-heads are sore. It isn’t 
often that a civilian audience has the courage to 
resent the impudence of these uniformed Bab- 
bitts, and the resentment came from an wunex- 
pected quarter last Sunday. It is a very encour- 
aging incident, another sign that our professional 
goosesteppers are not going to have their own 
way in making us all conscripts to serve their 
reactionary views. 


THE PRICE WE PAY 
A wrices in let admission is made. by a 








writer in a letter to Black Diamond, a 

leading journal of the coal industry. He 
establishes an intimate relation between 
deaths of men killed in the mines and the 
itch for profits. Writing from personal 
knowledge, he traces the relation of cause and 
effect from the owners down through the 
hierarchy until it reaches the dying or the 
dead miner. “The stockholders are on the 
back of the president of the company for 
dividends,” he says. “In turn the president 
goes after the general manager for lower 
operating costs; the general manager goes 
atter the superintendent for lower costs, and 
when it gets down to this point the superin- 
tendent is generally told, that if he cannot 
produce coal cheaper he will have to get out.” 
The pressure reaches the foreman, who econ- 
omizes on supplies and safety factors. Dead 
miners constitute the by-product. 

The trouble lies in the fact that mines are 
not owned and operated to produce coal. They 
are sources of producing dividends for own- 
ers. Profit is the product that is desired, not 
coal. The latter is mined because it is profit- 
able, not because it is useful. If another 
profit could be made by placing the coal back 
in the mines this would be done. It is only 
incidental that the coal is finally put to some 
useful purpose. As a matter of fact, if the 
coal supply of each mine was purchased and 
not put to some useful service—if it was 
dumped into the sea, for example—the own- 
ers would sell it for the dividends to be 
obtained. 

What is true of mining is true of all capi- 
talist-owned industry. Human beings are 
also.a secondary consideration, as the writer 
shows by the excerpt we quote: above. Rail- 
roads are owned to produce dividends, not 
to transport passengers and freight. When 
we become civilized we will begin to produce 
things for the purpose of enjoying them and 
save human life at the same time. A Social- 
ist world will give first consideration to hu- 
man beings instead of to the enrichment of 
useless owners. 





For permission to print ‘What is a Gentle- 
man?” by Yaffle, in The New Leader of April 
10, we are indebted to Labor Age, which 
owns the American copyright to Yaffle’s 
writings. 





The Supreme Tragedy 
Listen, my masters! 
From dawn to dawn they drifted on and on, 
Not knowing whither nor to what dark end. 


I speak naught but truth. 


Now the North froze them, now the hot South scorched. 
Some called to God, and found great comfort so; 
Some gnashed their teeth with curses, and some 
laughed 
An empty laughter, seeing they yet lived, 
So sweet was breath between their foolish lips. 
Day after day the same relentless sun, 
Night after night the same unpitying stars. 
At intervals fierce lightnings tore the clouds, 
Showing vast hollow spaces, and the sleet 
Hissed, and the torrents of the sky were loosed. 
. From time to time a hand released its grip, 
4 And some pale wretch slid down into the dark 
* With stifled moan, and transient horror seized 
The rest who wailted, knowing what must be. 
At every turn strange shapes reached up and clutched 
The whirling wreck, held on awhile, and then 
Slipt-back into that blackness whence they came. 
Ah! hapless folk, to be so tost and torn, 
So racked by hunger, fever, fire and wave, 
And swept at last into the nameless vold, 
Frail girls, strong men, and mothers with their babes! 


And were none saved? 
My masters, not a soul! 


Oh, shipman, woful, woful is thy fate! 
Our hearts are heavy and our eyes are dimmed, 
What ship is this that suffered such ill fate? 


What Ship, my masters? Know ye not?—The World! 
—Thomas Bailey Aldrich (1836-1907). 











-- The News of the 








The Farmer-La- 
bor party of Min- 
nesota has nomi- 
nated Magnus 
Johnson as its candidate for Governor, 
and it is proposed to make a vigorous 
campaign. Johnson is to speak at 
many picnics and thus come into close 
contact with the farmers. The primary 
is a mere formality, and it is certain 
that upon Johnson will fall the duty of 
leading the campaign. In St. Paul a 
city ticket has also been nominated. 
Influential men in the movement as- 
sert that there is reason for expecting 
the party to poll the largest vote in 
its history. The growth of the party 
since 1918 has been rapid. In Novem- 
ber, 1918, David H. Evans, the Farmer- 
Labor candidate for Governor, polled 
approximately 112,000 votes. This was 
before women obtained the ballot. 
Since that year the strength of the 
party has risen to more than 380,000, 
the vote given Johnson in 1924. We 
hope that the active members of the 
movement will realize thelr expecta- 
tions of a still larger vote, but from 
this distance it appears that the ten- 
dency of the movement is to try to 
please all classes. A recent issue of 
the “Union Advocate” of St. Paul car- 
ries a front-page editorial which re- 
sents the implication that the party 
represents any special interests. “The 
only advantage that labor seeks,” says 
the editorial regarding the St. Paul 
campaign, “is a clean and honest ad- 
ministration which will safeguard the 
interests of the public. Organized labor 
will get its fullest reward in satisfac- 
tion when the general interests are 
served and special privileges will not 
be granted to a few to the disadvan- 
tage of the general public.” This state- 
ment lacks the fighting spirit of the old 
days. It is apologetic in tone. No en- 
during movement can be built up that 
does not make a more inspiring fight 
than these words imply, and we shall 
be surprised if an increased vote is 
reaped by them. 


Farmer-Labor 
In Minnesota 





Milk graft and 


| 
Milk Grafters = milk adulteration 
in New York and 


In Two States n 
New Jersey bob 


up in the news this week and the in- 
vestigation promises a peep into the 
benevolent aspects of capitalism in the 
industry. Health Commissioner Harris 
is said to have presented evidence 
showing that bicarbonate of soda, lime 
and bootleg whiskey have been found 
in certain samples of milk that have 
been analyzed. Over in Jersey City 
Mayor Hague has suspended four of- 
ficials alleged to be connected with 
the gratt and adulteration while in 
New York City former Mayor Hylan 
has been on the grill. Hylan’s memory 
on many matters while he was in of- 
fice was very hazy and yet enough is 
known to warrant belief that during 
his administration “Honest John” had 
no desire for a milk scandal while he 
was bleeding for the “peepul.” Graft 
in the distribution of milk is bad 
enough but its adulteration is a social 
crime. When it is remembered that 
large numbers of babies of the work- 
ing class are consumers of milk and 
that the adulterated milk endangers 
the health and lives of these infants, 
words fail us in expressing our con- 
tempt for those who are responsible for 


it. The milk is certainly not adulter- 
ated to Improve its quality. Only one 
motive can account for it and that is 
the itch for excessive profits on the 
part of private concerns and for graft 
on the part of officials whose duty it 
is to see that adulterated stuff shall 
not be sold. The capitalist motive of? 
dividends and graft is thus pitted 
against the life and health of children 
and the workers supply the largest 
number of sacrifices to this motive. 
New York Socialists have over and 
over emphasized the need of milk dis- 
tribution as a social function and this 
revolting situation now comes to en- 
force the need of a Socialist program 
in the industry. 





Our gracious 
Absent Voters Lord Calvin 


Wo s iddressed. the 
ida Calvin Daughters of the 


American Revolution this week and 
was much concerned with the increas- 
ing percentage of voters who refuse to 
g0 to the polls on election day. This 
decline has continued since 1880 until 
in the last two presidential elections 
barely 50 percent of the voters went 
to the polls. Coolidge presented a re- 
hash of the figures which have become 
familiar to those who have followed 
the discussion in recent years and he 
offered nothing new to the discussion. 
He notes with something akin to 
chagrin that after a big drive by 
various organizations in 1924 he was 
elected with only about 50 percent of 
the voters participating in the election 
and asked whether the vote would not 
have been still smaller were it not for 
this drive. Whatever may be said 
about this great percentage of absentee 
voters, and this percentage is much 
greater than in any nation across the 
Atlantic, it certainly does not indicate 
any affection for the professional 
politicians of the capitalist parties. 
From our point of view this is hope- 
ful. The first requirement of any 
worthwhile changes in this couniry is 
a refusal of an increasing number of 
voters to take any interest in the 
drivel of the professional politicians. 
The second requirement is to educate 
these pessimistic voters to a knowledge 
of how they may make their votes 
count for a program of social recon- 
struction. One thing is sure. Capital- 
ist politics is a failure so far'as the 
absentee voters are concerned and 
when the intellectual support of 
capitalism becomes evident it is a 
forecast of changes for the better, al- 
though these changes may be long in 
materializing. 





French politics 
Malvy Cleared at times presents 


By Messimy some astounding 
phases of malice. 


We recall the notorious Dreyfus af- 
fair that dragged its dirty way through 
years of intrigue and low ambitions, 
making Dreyfus himself a living sac- 
rifice for the glory of'certain scoun- 
drels. Now comes the amazing revela- 
tions that exonerate M. Malvy from 
accusations that have dogged him 
since the outbreak of the war in 1917. 
This took the form of charges that 
Malvy had been in the confidence of 
Mata Hari, a fascinating woman who 
was executed as a spy in October, 
1917. Certain correspondenct passed 
between Madame Hari and a war- 


time minister whose name began with 





M and ended with Y. A high court 
convicted Malvy of having communi- | 
cated with the enemy and exiled him 
to Spain. Only a few weeks ago Malvy 
fainted in the tribune of the French 
Parliament while again facing the ac- 
cusation, but thanks to Madame Sev- 
ering, a noted Socialist writer, the 
real author of the letters to Madame 
Hari has made a public statement of 
his authorship. The author proves to 
be Adolph Messimy, former Minigter 
of War, and Malvy stands completely 
exonerated. It appears from this pub- 
lic statement that Messimy was fas- 
cinated by the beautiful Hari who had 
used “all the means of seduction which 
she knew how to employ in incom- 
parable fashion” to obtain his con- 
fidence. Aside from this sidelight on 
French politics, we should not miss its 
significance in imperialist politics. 
This bit of history suggests the ques- 
tion “How many capitalist nations em- 
ploy alluring women to wrest secrets 
from politicians and diplomats of other 
nations?” Wemay be sure that if one 
foreign office resorts to this method 
others are likely to follow the ex- 
ample. 





Despite cheerful 
Say King Fears tales cabled from 





For Mussolini Italy by more or 
less credulous} 


American visitors and the wave of ap- | 
parent enthusiasm that welcomed the} 
return of Il Duce from his North Af- | 
rican trip, things are far from quiet} 
on the peninsula. A report in Impero, | 
a Rome Fascist organ, to the effect | 
that the puppet King was worrying | 
about the safety of Mussolini and 
wanted him guarded more closely, may | 
indicate a fresh burst of terrorism in- | 
tended to stamp out the indignation 
caused by the death of Giovanni 
Amendola, the Republican leader, and} 
the whitewashing of the murderers of | 
Glacomo Matteotti. Reports reaching | 
Switzerland tell of a violent clash in| 
Genoa between a gang of Fascisti who | 
had invaded a meeting of the Young | 
Catholics’ Association and the mem-|! 
bers of the association which resulted 
in the invaders being worsted. In 
Milan eight Socialists who had been 
acquitted on a charge of putting up 
seditious posters were badly beaten 
by black shirts after they left the} 
courtroom. According to a Rome re- 
port from Castelbaldoco, five men were 
killed there while secretly making 
bombs “for fishing.” In Reggio Cala- 
bria Professor Augusto Fabria, 4a} 
teacher in the industrial school, was) 
arrested for having used “offensive 
words” about Mussolini. An attempt 
to fool the public into believing that 
Deputy Amendola had left a statement 
absolving the Fascisti from responsi- 
bility for his death in a French hos- 
pital as the result of a beating re- 
ceived last July was foiled when 
Amendola's son announced in the Paris 
and Rome papers that his father had 
made no such declaration. The Vienna 
Arbeiter-Zeitung has been barred from 
circulation in any part of Italy, fol- 
lowing a ban placed upon it in the 
Trent district some months ago. In 
New York the fund being raised for 
a Matteott! memorial building by Il 
Nuovo Mondo is nearing $5,000. 
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Seems to 


Dawes plan is great; 





May Song 


Because I know that somewhere 
The lilacs drug the day, 

And blossoms fringe the orchard 
And earth is glad of May— 


These streets grow grey and grievous 
These roofs defile the sky, 

And if they hold me longer— 
Then I shall want to die. 


William Hays, Doctor of Natureopathy, has just 
published a book entitled “Health Educator and 
Guide.” Its contents should prove interesting to those 
seekers after health via the diet and nature method. 
Being ourself endowed with no disposition toward 
physical ill, we are in no case related to fair judg- 
ment on the broad claims of the author for his treat- 
We were more than passingly taken up with 
nuts and their natureopathic value. 
We have always believed that nuts contained the 
abracadabra of mental and physical welfare. The 
book is charmingly written, and for those who are 
merely diletante in matters of health it will afford a 
literary pleasure at least. We exceedingly regret our 
own lack of opportunity to allow Mr. Hays to ex- 
periment his philosophy upon ourself. We shall be 
most happy to learn of his success with such as ex- 
ploit his beliefs. 


ment. 
his chapter ona 


Permanent Frailty 
Lily-like, she trod life’s road 
And left no footprints there; 
She left no footprints in the mud, 
But fragrance in the air. 


she never sought 
the tide; 


Lily -like, 
To counteract 

She was so frail she never could 
Be but a poet's bride. 


How could they know, who said of her 
“Too frail for permanence” 
What strength was hid in that 
Too strong for cognizance? 

GOLDIE 


slim steni 


3ECKER. 


Loneliness 
Once I was so lonely, 
For not a friend had I 
Save a timid little star 
That trembled in the sky. 


Now ‘tis all quite different 
And friends come when I will; 

But my timid star has fled 
And I lonely still 


KATE 


am 
HERMAN. 

Mooned a voice over the radio the other night— 
whose citizens are showing less 
the laws of the nation as the 
this and more apropos of the 


“Woe unto America, 
and less respect for 
years go on.” All 





recent crime wave and prohibition mess. 
us that it might be because the makers of laws in this 
here country are so little deserving of respect. For 
a complete category of crap-shooters, booze swig- 
glers, and all-around street corner jiggers, a com- 
posite list of all the senators, assemblymen, congress- 
mon, and the like of all the states would be of posi- 
tive assistance. Trow’s Directory, please take note, 
The fruit of such fathers cannot but hélp be less 
eugenic in the eyes and consciences of simple people. 
And we speak with great authogity on this subject, 
having been un Assemblyman for fully fifteen minutes 
during the famous 1920 New York Legislature. 


A nation that can get all het-up over the incon- 
gruity of a 51-year-old millionaire actually marrying 
a 16-year-old poor girl, instead of doing the ordinary 
thing—i.e., keeping her in sin unsanctified by nuptial 
vows—deserves to be leeched by Societies for Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children, Go Thou and Sin Some 
More Social Clubs, and the rest of the morality move- 
ments that are so religiously concerned with our sex 
escapades—and never give a hoot about our economic 
health. <A factory once took hold of us—some twenty- 
four years ago, true, but the S. P. C. C. was in full 
bloom then. At ten years we stripped tobacco in a 
cellar on Pearl Street, wage two dollars per week. 
We dare say, in spite of child labor laws, thousands 
of kids work at miserable tasks, right here in this city, 
in this prosperous age—before school and after—be- 
cause the parents simply cannot make enough to sup- 
port themselves, let alone their offspring. Blacking 
boots, peddling newspapers, selling candy and gum 
and the like may be a bit more gentee] than stripping 
pulling bastings in a factory, but if we 
were the S. P. C. C.—well, what's the use of it if we 
were—ing. A nation that eats the offal of sex per- 
versions that is daily plattered by the pornographic 
journals deserves being disappointed in its search for 
how an old mil- 
Small kick in 


tobacco or 


secret sex excitement, by being told 
naire really married his baby doll. 


No one is more pieased than poor we, us, and our- 
seif, at hearing about Dr. Wlse’s splendid work in 
recent days at Passaic in behal? of the strikers. Nor 
do we flatter ourself that our recent writing about 
instrumental in awakening his social con- 
sciousness. He has always been, no doubt, beyond 
the weakly-driven our archery. We 
only glad to see him there, alongside of Dr. Thomas, 
Weisbord, Gurley Flynn, and the rest, 


him was 


shafts of are 


Which brings us again to our own task in hand, 
that of the POETRY PRIZE CONTEST which ends 
May 15. Poems are arriving from all sections of the 
land, and among the contestants we recognize many 
familiar big timers on the Wheel of Verse. Every 
flock of Parnassian warblers. Keep 
sending them in. We want this to be the most popu- 
Jar and the most democratically conducted contest 
ever held. -Remember, every poem submitted will be 
read by every judge. Neither rank, nor station, nor 
blood, shall determine the value of the work itself. 


5S. A. de Witt. 
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pity of those who understand the rea- 
sons for his lack of loyalty. He is en- 
titled to no admiration. And some of 
our militant partiots might reflect how 
much better the scab fares at the hand 
of labor than the man who goes over 
to the enemy would fare at their hands 
in time of war. The comparison is net 
perfect, but it is close enough to pro- 
voke thought. 


President Green of the A. F. of L. 
is to be congratulated for his outspoken 
and stirring statement with regard to 
conditions in the Passaic strike. I do 
not recall any such ringing declara- 
tion in behalf of any body of workers 
not associated with the A. F. of L. I 
hope President Green’s words fore- 
shadow an intelligent campaign to or- 
ganize the textile workers everywhere 
under A..F. of L. auspices. I hope the 
relations of the Passaic strikers to the 
United Textile Workers may be ad- 
justed to the honor and advantage of 
all.concerned. That woud in itself be 
a great victory. While I am in the 


! business of hoping, may I express the 


further wish that President Green's 
personal intervention in the furriers’ 
strike will end.a sort of factional strife 
fn that union which does nobody any 
good? Labor is doomed unless labor 
can thrash out its own differences of 
opinion without division in the face of 
the bosses. 


One place where the workers and 
their friends must stand together re- 
gardless of differences of philosophy is 
in defense of the rights menaced by 
the little czars of Passaic and Bergen 
Counties, New Jersey. If the present 
New Jersey notion of riot law and the 
present Jersey police tactics are upheld 
it will not be Weisbord and a few 
other individuals who will be the chief 
victims, but the whole labor movement 
and the whole cause of justice and 
freedom. 


Dawes plan won't work in- 
This year’s reparation may 
and kind but soon 
the amounts will ‘be too 
great to be paid. American invest- 
ments in Germany may be hurt by 
reparation demands. 

Don’t shoot, boys. We didn’t say 
those things. It was the American 
section of the International Chamber 
of Commerce. These experts may be 
right or they may be wrong as to their 
precise estimates. On the main issue 
they merely confirm what every sen- 
sible school boy ought to have known, 
The Dawes plan provides for enslaving 
a nation. Its only merit was that it 
imposed a milder, more ordered slavery 
than existed under the occupation of 
the Ruhr and that it contained. within 
itself some possibility of its own re- 
vision. None of the Dawes experts 
has ever proved that Germany would 
or could pay in money or kind, over 
any long stretch of years, the amount 
imposed. Neither has any one proved 
that other nations could accept in- 
definitely payments made by system- 
atically exploiting the brains and 
brawn of Germany in competition with 
their own workers. 


The 


The 
definitely. 
be paid in 
thereafter 


cash 


weakness of the 
its moral weak- 
Its only moral basis 
{gs the doctrine of the sole guilt of 
Germany in the war. And_ that 
doctrine is entirely exploded. That 
leaves the Dawes plan without founda- 
tion. It will work only so long as the 
German leaders fear that France may 
be able to impose something worse or 
so long as they see in the plan an 
instrument to keep their own workers 
in docile obedience. And that won't 
be forever. 

But when the Germans fail to meet 
the paper reparations in the Dawes 
plan their beneficiaries in turn will 
have new reasons not to pay their 
debts. Why not face facts? Regard- 
less of legalistic arguments we shall 
not have peace and prosperity withouy 
all around settlement of German 
reparations dnd inter allied debts, 
This is the basic fact on which whate 
ever declarations are adopted at Pitts- 
should be built. The precise 
of our declaration may depend 
upon what the Senate does or does not 
in the matter of the Italian debt 
As I have already said, 
I am opposed to that settlement, not 
because I think the Italians ought to 
pay more, but because each individual 


economic 


ness is greater. 


|} settlement makes a general settlement 


moreover, a 
If this debt 
automatically 


more difficult. There is, 
still weightier argument. 
settlement is rejected, 


| further private loans to Mussolini will 


be stopped. 
| our 


| about 
| would 


It is a crying shame that 
investors should be financing this 
vulgar dictator. 

I had it in mind to say some more 
Mussolini but I decided I 
the lines that 


have 


rather use few 


| are left me to speak about our Ameri- 


; enough to 


| deliberate 





can Mussolinis over in New 
Literally I can't 


express 


Jersey, 
find words strong 
the shame ang 
horror all Americans ought to feel at 
Prostitution of the law for 
purpose of breaking 
strike of the textile workers in and 
about Passaic. If labor has any in- 
fluence, economic or political, in New 
Jersey, now is the time to use it. The 
success of the tactics of the authorities 
of Passaic and Bergen Counties will 
mean that New Jersey is a slave state, 


the the 


the 


The greatest heresy in the world 
is the heresy of the closed mind. 
This is the “unpardbdnable sin,” 
to shut your eyes against the iight 

“lest you see and be convinced. .If 
the truth makes us free, then 
whatever hinders us from seeing 

‘ truth and saying truth makes 
slaves of us.—Robert Whitaker, 


‘ 





